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HE Cabinet is complete, with the exception of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which is supposed to be reserved for Mr. 
Brand, and contains fifteen members, of whom six are peers, 
one an eldest son, and eight commoners. We have discussed 
Mr. Gladstone's selection elsewhere, and need only remark here 
that the only Radical appointed, except Mr. Gladstone himself, is 
Mr. Bright, who upon all questions between the middle class and 
the masses, is the most conservative of Liberal statesmen. Mr. 
Gladstone is, of course, First Lord of the Treasury ; Sir W. Page 
Wood, Lord Chancellor, with the title of Lord Hatherley ; Mr. 
Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. A. Bruce, Home 
Secretary ; Lord Clarendon, Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Lord 
Granville, for the Colonies ; the Duke of Argyll, for India; Mr. 
Cardwell, for War; and Mr. Chichester Fortescue, for Ireland ; 
while Mr. Childers is First Lord of the Admiralty ; Mr. Goschen, 
President of the Poor Law Board; Lord Hartington, Postmaster- 
General; Lord Kimberley, Privy Seal; and Earl de Grey, Presi- 
dent of the Council. With this list we may safely say, ‘* New 
Radical is but Old Whig writ large.” 


The difficulty of difficulties for Mr. Gladstone will be to satisfy 
the scruples which Mr. Disraeli hopes to stir up in weak-kneed 
Liberals when the details of disendowment come to be discussed, 
a difficulty much increased by the attitude of Sir Roundell Palmer. 
For such cases the new Lord Chancellor will be an invaluable 
ductor dubitantium, and we are surprised that the Times does not 
see that his immense influence in this way is worth, at the present 
juncture, any amount of mere expository power. Confessed on all 
hands to be a considerable judge, a man of singularly high cha- 
racter, and a devoted Churchman, he is in nothing more remark- 
able than in the unusually perfect union of an habitual and over- 
ruling considerateness, with an instinctive sternness which dis- 
tinguishes him, and we would not give much for an ordinary 
Liberal who felt called upon to make a parade of scruples which 
Sir William Page Wood held to be unfounded. He balances Sir 
Roundell Palmer, and outweighs all other men of scruples put 
together. 





It is, on the whole, a young Cabinet; average age only fifty 
years and four months; greatest age (Lord Clarendon’s), 68 ; 
smallest age (the Marquis of Hartington’s), only 35, almost political 
babyhood, though the noble marquis was a Cabinet minister (such 
is the privilege of his rank) at a still more infantine period, when 
he was little past 30. The Prime Minister is not 60, and he stands 
third on the list as regards age, the Lord Chancellor being his 
senior, as well as Lord Clarendon; while there are no less than 
seven Cabinet Ministers in the decade between the ages of 35 and 
45; the Duke of Argyll (45), Mr. Chichester Fortescue (45), 
Lord Kimberley (42), Lord de Grey (41), Mr. Childers (41), Mr. 
Goschen (37), and the Marquis of Hartington (35). The average 
age of the outgoing Cabinet was fifty-five years and six months, 
the late Prime Minister being four years older than Mr. Gladstone, 
—its youngest member Lord Stanley (in the office now filled by 
the oldest of the Ministers), and the Cabinet only containing five 


members under the age of fifty, Lord Cairns (49), the Duke of | 


Marlborough (46), the Duke of Buckingham (45), Mr. Ward 
Hunt (43), and Lord Stanley (42). The oldest members were Sir 
John Pakington and the Duke of Montrose, both aged 69. 





Of the sub-Cabinet appointments, the most weighty is the Vice- 
Presidency of the Council of Education, which has, with singular 
moderation, been accepted by Mr. W. E. Forster, without, strange 
to say, a seat in the Cabinet. This is a bitter disappointment to 
us and all sincere Radicals, who see in Mr. Forster quite the most 
weighty of all the Liberal leaders in the Commons, after 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. Though not so brilliant as Mr. 
Lowe, he isa man of far wider and stronger judgment, and is 
almost without a rival in what Lord Bacon calls *‘ counsel.” The 
Times says that the new Vice-President of the Board of Education 
will be “ virtually Minister of Education ;” but as we never did 
understand what “ virtually” meant, we wish some explanation 
had been given. Is a Ministry of Education to be made as the 
last Government proposed, and Mr. Forster to have it, with, of 
course, a seat in the Cabinet? Or is it understood that the 
Cabinet will defer to the judgment of an outside Minister ? 
Of course, that is absurd, and we hope the former solution 
may be the trae one. But anyhow, even the temporary exclusion 
of Mr. Forster seems to us a grave mistake. [lis accession to the 
office of Vice-President will, however, be a great satisfaction 
to all the friends of education. ‘The one department which 
most needs a strong and firm hand has got one at last, after 
suffering from the incompetence of the most incompetent member 
of the late Cabinet. 


Mr. Gladstone has evidently aimed at making a very strong 
department of the Treasury. He has subdivided the duties of 
Financial Secretary to the ‘Treasury,—most onerous and responsi- 
ble duties which no one man could possibly discharge efficiently, 
—and given part of them to Mr. Stansfeld, as Third Lord of the 
‘Treasury, and part to Mr. Ayrton, as Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. In this way the ‘Treasury work will no longer be as 
oppressive as it has been, and there will be a much more complete 
supervision of the Government contracts. Mr. Stansfeld will have 
a great weight, though not his due weight, in the new Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Ayrton a sufficient field for his enormous energy 
and acuteness. 


Mr. Layard is to be the Commissioner of Public Works and 
Buildings, without a seat in the Cabinet. If we do not mistake 
Mr. Layard’s leanings, it seems fated that the Liberal Govern- 
ment should be identified with the Italian school of architecture, 
and the Conservative with the Gothic. However, Lord John 
Manners did not make much of his Gothic leanings, and perhaps 
Mr. Layard won’t make much of his Italian leanings. Ver- 
haps he could do more if he would go in for the Assyrian 
style at once. Mr. Grant Duff is to be Under Secretary for 
India,—a very good appointment. One would naturally think 
of him as better suited by his political studies for the same office 
in relation to foreign affairs (which is to be filled by Mr. Otway) ; 
but, perhaps, he may know foo much, or at least the Continental 
Powers may know too much of his knowledge and leanings, 
to render such an appointment prudent. Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen is to be Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment; Sir R. Collier is to be Attorney-General, and 
Mr. Coleridge will make up for that gentleman's deficiencies by 
accepting the office of Solicitor-General. Both, rather unfortu- 
nately, are at the Common Law Bar. Mr. Moncrieff is Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, (will Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities 
contest hisreturn?) Mr. Justice O'Hagan, a Catholic, an admir- 
able lawyer, and a man of the highest weight and influence, is 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; Mr. Lawson and Serjeant Barry 
are Attorney and Solicitor Generals for Ireland ; and Earl Spencer, 


| the Lord- Lieutenant. 





The Householder Parliament met for the first time on ‘Thursday, 
the 10th inst. The attendance was considerable, but the members 
of the new Cabinet were of course absent; and Mr. Disraeli, who 
had been severely hissed by the mob outside, did not open his lips 
from the Opposition Bench. ‘The only business done was the 


| election of a Speaker, which was effected without a division, Sir 
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George Grey proposing and Mr. Walpole seconding the reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Denison. ‘That gentleman has now served for three 
Parliaments, and it is agreed on both sides has developed into a 
most dignified and efficient Speaker, who errs, if he errs at all, on 
the side of lenity and forbearance. It was assumed by everybody 
who spoke that he might have more trouble with the new House, 
but that was only conventional. The middle-aged millionaires 
who make up the bulk of the new members hold that if the 
Decalogue had to be compressed into a telegraphic message the 
bulletin would run, “ Be ye respectable.” The Speaker will 
manage them all more easily than Mr. Bernal Osborne alone. 





Sir Rutherford Alcock, British Minister in Pekin, has tried 
to obtain redress for the outrages committed on Missionaries at 
Yangchow. He has not obtained it. Consequently, he has ordered 
Commodore Sir Henry Keppel,—decided person, who once stormed 
Macao to release a missionary,—to proceed up the river with the 
Rinaldo, Rodney, and Slaney, and enforce redress from the 
Viceroy. Sir Rutherford, moreover, fears a general outbreak of 
hostility to foreigners, and in fact there are a good many signs of 
another Chinese war just when Mr. Gladstone wants reductions, 


On Monday, persous, number unknown, for some reason not 
stated, under some banner carefully concealed, raised the flag of 
insurrection at Cadiz. ‘They were put down immediately, where- 
upon the Civil Governor fled. ‘Two ironclads then anchored out- 
side the town and threatened bombardment, on which accession of 
force the military Governor granted or asked an armistice of 48 
hours. Then of course order was restored, and Prim himself set out 
for Andalusia. That is the account given in the telegrams, the truth 
being apparently that Cadiz has risen, has defeated the troops, 
and must be conquered from the capital. The Treasury is at its 
wits end to find money to move the troops, disturbances are 
reported from half the provinces of Spain, and S. Sagosta invites 
tenders for an Atlantic cable to Cuba, where General Lersundi 
cannot hold his own, and has lost the Eastern Provinces. All 
that can end only in a Dictatorship of some sort. Note, as a 
strange fact, that Portugal, with all her financial difficulties, is 
arming as if for dear life, and that at the very outset of the move- 
ment the idea of conquering the unity of the Peninsula was 
seriously broached. 


A serious quarrel has broken out between Turkey and Greece. 
The Athenian Government has been assisting the Cretans, and 
the Sultan will not stand it any longer. He has accordingly 
sent an ultimatum to Athens, and Hobart Pasha, his English 
Admiral, to the Archipelago, with orders to sink Greek ships 
carrying volunteers. The Great Powers have, however, obtained a 
truce to 17th December, and intend to inform Greece that she 
must not fight or help the Cretans. It is expected that Greece 
will yield to this ‘ pressure,” and no doubt she will, if it is 
honestly applied. It is rather hard on the poor Greeks, who were 
told, like the Roumanians, that the general explosion was fixed for 
this autumn ; but still,—little people have no right to move when 
big people want to remain quiet, and Crete must endure for 
another twelvemonth. 


President Johnson has sent in his aunual Message, now a docu- 
ment of very little importance. He hopes all differences with 
England will be settled, apparently scolds Congress for its recon- 
struction policy as heartily as ever, and wants the army in the 
South still further reduced. ‘The Senate, in a natural but 
undignified fit of rage, has refused to hear the Message read, and 
the House of Representatives has demanded the recall of Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson. It seems clear that the Alabama difficulties 
must wait till the accession of General Grant, Mr. Seward being 
appareutly resolved that the question of the British right to 
acknowledge the South as a belligerent power shall be included in 
the subjects of arbitration to be laid before the Commissioners. 


General Sherman has recommended that the Red Indians of the 
Pacific States should all be driven to certain reserved lands, and 
there be trained to civilization. ‘The Red Indians object, but the 
General believes that if they are incessantly attacked outside the 
Reservations and left in peace within them, they will ultimately 
see the wisdom of remaining within their boundaries. There, he 
admits, they will probably degenerate into a mass of helpless 


paupers. He advises that the Indian Department should be 


abolished, and the entire control of the tribes transferred to the 
War Office. The latter recommendation is, we believe, a humane 
one, as the settlers are far more cruel than the soldiery,—suffering 





much more,—and, if the Indians could be induced to agree to it, 
province of theirown would be a refuge. Thehunting tribes, however 
will not settle, and General Sherman scarcely conceals his belief 
that his plan involves a war of extermination. The same interne. 
cine contest breaks out in Mexico, though there the wild Indians 
often obtain the advantage. 


The authority of the Papacy has received a blow froma very 
singular source. ‘Iwo Italians named Monti and Tognetti blew 
up some Zouaves by a device very similar to that employed to 
shatter Clerkenwell Prison. ‘They were tried, convicted, sentenced 
to death, and after great hesitation on the part of the Pope 
executed. ‘Ihe sentence seems to have horrified not only the 
Italians, but the Spaniards, the deep dislike of the Southern races 
to the penalty of death being apparently intensified by the recollec- 
tion that the Prince who signed the sentence is also Head of the 
Church. We doubt if Protestants will quite see the argument, 
The sentence on the men was either just or unjust. If just—and 
nobody disputes their guilt—surely a Pope is of all men most 
bound to see justice done. He is the Vicegerent of Heaven, say 
the Italians. Well, and the laws of Heaven are of all laws those 
which pay least respect to motive. If a saint puts his finger 
into the fire, the fire burns the finger. 





‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer,—whom it will need some 
practice to connect with Mr. Lowe's name,—made an amusing 
speech at Fishmongers’ Hall on Thursday, in replying to the 
toast of ‘*'The House of Commons.” Nothing, he said, could be 
simpler than to justify panegyric on the present House of Commons, 
It had never been forgetful of its duty to the Crown, to the House 
of Lords, to its constituents, or itself. It is a body which stands 
before us absolutely pure and blameless. Its record is clear. Even 
of the Government it might be said that it had perpetrated no job; 
shown no furious party spirit; imposed no unpopular taxes; got 
us into no foolish wars; presented no discreditable spectacle of 
differences among its members. With regard to his own office, Mr. 
Lowe said, *‘ You have only to wait a little time, and in a few 
days or weeks you will find, I have no doubt, an enormous 
surplus, a striking reduction of taxation,—in fact, a financial 
millennium beginning, which will, as a matter of course, go on 
increasing from year to year, until, weary of the task of doing 
good, I retire amid the blessings of you all, and the gratitude of 
a contented people.” 


Mr. Bernal Osborne made a very amusing and good-tempered 
speech to his audience and would-be constituents at Nottingham, 
who entertained him at a public dinner on Tuesday evening. He 
said that however he might have smiled at his own defeat on 
the hustings, he did not feel it the less for that, or regret it the 
less in the solitude of his own chamber. His wounds were yet 
fresh, and if he was able to bear them, it was because he had 
fallen among Good Samaritans, who had poured in oil and wine. 
Mr. Osborne denied that the Elections were any fair test of what 
the people wished, and said they could not be so while the 
suffrage was regarded as “a perquisite,” and not as a sacred 
trust. Parliamentary government was now for the first time 
on its trial, and it could not succeed without weeding out Parlia- 
mentary corruption, and Parliamentary corruption cannot cease 
without striking at the municipal corruption which is subservient 
to the ends of the more important elections. It was not the poor 
who were chiefly to blame, but the rich, and governments them- 
selves, which reward rich men for fighting expensive county 
elections, which means spending money corruptly for party pur- 
poses. The Tory Government, during its short term of oflice, 
had bestowed sixteen peerages, indefinite baronetages, and two 
knighthoods, mostly for services of this sort. There should have 
been a Suspensory Bill to hinder them from giving bonuses and 
titles. Lancashire had been carried by the Tories by an alliance 
between the Pulpit and the Petticoat for the purpose of proclaim- 
ing the Church in danger. On the whole, Mr. Osborne was more 
in earnest than usual, and made fewer jokes. Defeat has been a 
tonic to his political nature, though, like most tonics, rather bitter. 


The Athenxum, of last Saturday, in a generally favourable no- 
tice of the Bill which is about to be introduced for altering the 
constitution of University College, London, expresses surprise that 
“it is proposed not to honour any old students ” [with a position of 
influence under the new constitution], ‘‘ except those who graduate 
in the University of London.” ‘This is an entire misapprehension, 
one of the main objects of the Biil being to introduce into the 
governing body former students of the College who have obtained 
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distinction in any univers'ty, either English or foreign, or have be- 
come distinguished in after life. ‘The Bill is conceived in no narrow 
spirit, and we believe it to be well adapted toinfuse new life and 
vigour into the most liberal, and one, at least, of the most efficient, 
of our middle-class colleges. 


It is worth notice that neither the Liberal nor the Conservative 
Caves have prospered at the Elections. Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Sand- 
ford, Mr. Erle, Mr. Schreiber, Mr. Reginald Yorke, Mr. Gorst, 
Mr. B. Cochrane have none of them seats in the new Parlia- 
ment. Of the mutinous Tories only Sir R. Knightley and Lord 
E. Cecil, we think, survive. General Peel and Sir W. Heathcote 
both retired. Of the Liberal Cave, Mi. Laing, Mr. Horsman, 
Mr. Anson, Sir G. Bowyer, Lord J. Browne, the two Messrs. 
Mackinnon, the two Lords Clinton, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Mitchell, 
Mr. Doulton, Mr. Wyld, Mr. Lamont, Mr. Miller have all disap- 
peared. The only survivors may be said to be Mr. Lowe, the 
two Lords Grosvenor, Mr. Beaumont, and Mr. Gregory, who 
had returned to their allegiance long before the elections, and the 
great Lord of the Caves, Lord Elcho himself, who is unregenerate 
aud impenitent, but who has not fallen. 


We are not sorry to sce a new hand at the Poor Law Board, 
which needs a strong hand, if ever any department needed it, 
but it is only fair to Mr. Villiers to say that the Pall Mall's 
remark on his ‘‘ indolence and indifference ” is probably grounded 
in ignorance. He was not nearly severe enough on the routine 
spirit of his subordinates, and he had not the public at his back, 
as the Conservative Poor-Law chief has had since the late revela- 
tions. But he carried successfully through two enormous reforms, 
—Union Rating,—and that change in the law of settlement 
against which Mr. Henley fought so bitterly. Very few Poor- 
Law chiefs in our time have done near as much. 


The meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge on Tuesday, to which we referred last week, was even more 
violent than was expected,—rather worse than the scene on the 
South-West Lancashire hustings,—but it ended in a victory over 
the Denisonians and the friends of schism in Natal by a majority 
of 91; 765 to 674. The money is not to be given to the Cape- 
town party in Natal to spend, but is to be expended by the 
standing committee at home. ‘It was utterly shocking,” 
writes a friend who attended, “to see grey-headed clergymen, 
hissing, shouting, bawling ‘ question’ or ‘divide,’ the instant a 
man got up to speak they did not want to hear, or roaring out 
*no’ to the assertion of the most simple and incontrovertible 
facts,—as that Dr. Colenso is still legally Bishop of Natal, or 
that the office of Metropolitan is of purely civil creation in 
South Africa. Certainly no assembly of Jews or heathens 
described in the Acts was ever more utterly devoid of 
all sense of justice and fair dealing. How one did long for a 
town clerk of Ephesus to send them about their business!” The 
Dean of Westminster is said to have remarked, for the comfort 
of the Archbishop of York, who presided, that at the fourth 
Council of the Lateran an archbishop was trampled to death. The 
truth is, the clergy have to be so decorous in general, that they 
regard a riot as the Irish are said by their historians to do, asa 
“demonstration of enjoyment.” Thus a clergyman who was 
present writes to us of the row quite apologetically, as if it was 
rather hard the clergy might not take their pleasure now and 
then. There is no harm, of course, in a good row occasionally, 
to let off the animal spirits of the clergy, so long as they stop 
short of taking life; but then don’t call it argument or debate. 


The Dissenting ministers seem to be even in advance of the 
clergy when the safety-valve is open. Mr. Townshend Main- 
waring asserts that during the Denbighshire election a Dissent- 
ing minister asserted that Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn “ ought to 
be crucified, his head cut off and used as a football,” and he asserts 
that the minister of the chapel in which this language was used 
confirmed with regret the assurance that it was authentic. Mr. 
Mainwaring mildly observes to his correspondent that he hopes he 
will use his influence in repressing this ‘* exuberant patriotism.” 
It is clear that the blood of religious teachers undergoes some 
special fermentation in party-contests. Could not a special ‘ Riot 
Act for Religious Teachers’ be devised, which any layman might 
be empowered to read if violence were threatened ? 








; We have done the Record and its followers in Frome an 
injustice for which we beg heartily to apologize. ‘The Evangeli- 
cals of that borough did not apologize to Mr. Bennett, as we 





believed they did, nor did they present him with £100 for his 
church. The entire story appears to be a fabrication which 
deceived our informant, the sitting member, who in letters to the 
Daily News and Star has expressed his regret for the error into 
which he was betrayed by speakers in the borough. We may 
add we are heartily glad the story was not true. Calvinism isa 
bad creed, but the Calvinists have done too much good in the world 
for us to wish them to be discredited by their own acts. 


The Manchester Examiner published on ‘Thursday an article 
on the Poor Law board as a quotation from the Spectator. No 
such article ever appeared in our columns, and we shall be glad if 
our contemporary will correct its inadvertent error. We suppose 
it is useless to ask the Standard to correct another which may or 
may not be inadvertent, but looks wilful. It asserted, on Tuesday, 
that the Spectator had suggested Mr. Bright as a possible Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Nothing in the least resembling such an 
absurdity has ever appeared in our columns. Secretary for 
Ireland Mr. Bright ought to have been, but he is no more fit for 
the Viceroyalty than the Viceroyalty is worthy of him. 


Mr. George Peabody has given another £100,000 to the poor of 
London. ‘This makes £350,000 given to London, and £150,000 
to Baltimore, or half a million in all. There is nothing to be said 
that we see in praise of munificence like that, save that English 
millionaires leave a foreigner to show them the path of duty. The 
money is to be expended as before, in the better housing of the 
poor. Correspondents complain that the poor are not housed, that 
clerks and such like get the new rooms ; but they forget that those 
clerks vacate other accommodation, so diminishing the pressure 
on the poor. 


The inquest into the death of Mrs. Mary Grant, of Newport, 
who was killed in a charge of the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers during the 
Election riots, has terminated. It was proved that Colonel Bell 
had done his utmost to clear the streets without loss of life, and 
the jury returned an unanimous verdict that deceased had been 
accidentally killed by a bayonet, during a charge ‘“ made for the 
purpose of dispersing a riotous and disorderly mob,” and that 
Colonel Bell had exhibited much “ humanity and discretion.” The 
verdict is more sensible than such verdicts usually are. The 
regular course in this country is to allow rioting to become 
dangerous, then to summon the soldiers, and then, if they do the 
work for which they were summoned to find them guilty of wilful 
murder. ‘The notion seems to be that soldiers ought to be able to 
put down rioting by merely showing themselves, an idea unhappily 
only correct of cavalry. Horsemen can disperse a crowd without 
taking life, but infantry must use the bayonet, and bayonets give 
deadly wounds. In any other country on earth, even in Ireland 
or America, the troops would have fired. 


The most prominent feature in the Stock Exchange has been 
the excited market for Foreign Bonds caused by the unfavourable 
news from the East. ‘Turkish Stocks were very dull at the com- 
mencement of the week, and a decline of from one to three per 
cent. took place in prices, whilst most other securities declined in 
sympathy. However, on its becoming known that the Turkish 
ultimatum had been suspended until the 17th inst., confidence in 
a great measure returned, and a considerable portion of the decline 
was recovered, it being the opinion of many that the mediation of 
the Great Powers would prevent any outbreak of hostilities. 
Spanish Securities have been dull, on the unfavourable news from 
Cadiz. Consols were heavy at the commencement of the week, 
but yesterday, with an improved demand, they closed at 92} to 
923 ex. div. for money, and 923 to 92 7-16ths ex. div. for the 
account. Reduced and New ‘l'hree per Cents. have marked 92} 
to 923; India Five per Cents., 112 to 112}, and Exchequer Bills, 
5s. to 10s. prem. Llailway shares have been quiet, but with the 
exception of Great Eastern, the fluctuations in prices have not 
been important. Money has been plentiful at 22 per cent. for the 
best short bills. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
£17,841,669; in the Bank of France, £46,197,000. 


Yesterday and on Friday woek the leading Foreiga Bonds left off at 
the annexed quotations :— 









Dee. 4, ; Dee. 11. Dee. 4. | Dee. 11, 
Brazilian, 1865... 73) | «O78 | Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 9 ” 
Egyptian, 1804 833} 83} Spanish, Iso7 334 324 
Italian, 1861 57 Sig Turkish, 1558 Gixd 63x.d 
Mexican ., 1g | 15) e 162 654 634 




















left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Dee, 4. ; Dee. 11 Dee. 4. ; Dee, 11, 

Great Eastern 42) $3 Lon,, Chatham,& Dover — 17 
Great Northern 107 105 Metropolitan ., «| 1035 1034 
Great Western . 4st 4s} Midiand 1124 112 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 125} | 123; | Nrth-Eastern, Berwick} 100 100 
London & Brighton ... 17) | duh Do. Y $s 875 
Lon. & North-Western} 112} 1123 South-Eastern 72} 794 
Lou. & South-Western 833 | 8 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~>—_ —- 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


HE new Government would be a perfectly satisfactory one, 
were it not for a certain dimly perceptible want of tone. 


Though not a Ministry of all the Talents, and in one depart- | 


ment decidedly weak, the Cabinet as a body comprises an 
extraordinary range and variety both of Parliamentary and 
administrative ability. There are no debaters in the Com- 
mons who will hasten joyfully to attack measures defended by 
speakers like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. 
Coleridge ; while in the Lords the Administration will be, in 
the absence of Lord Derby, at least as strong in debate as its 
opponents. Neither Lord Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon, nor Lord 
Grey can be counted among its sworn foes; the new Lord 
Chancellor, if not the rival of Lord Cairns as a rhetorician, is 
a cogent reasoner; Lord Granville leads with the dexterous geni- 
ality of Lord Palmerston ; Lord Clarendon will not suffer from 
Lord Malmesbury’s assaults; and if an unscrupulous speaker 
is required, a real intellectual gladiator whose blows leave scars, 
and whose rising weakens strong men’s knees, Lord West- 
bury is not dead. The Government certainly will not fail, as 
able governments have once or twice failed, from inability to 
defend its measures in either House, while in capacity to devise 
them it will be without a rival among the Cabinets of this 
generation. There is none of the Old-Whig sterility about 
Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Lowe, or Mr. Childers, or Mr. Bruce, 
or Mr. Goschen, or the Duke of Argyll, and none, we trust, 
of that disbelief in popular support, of that absence of moral 
courage in taking an initiative, which has been so perceptible 
in recent administrations. Odd as the distribution of offices 


has remembered the reaction in the English counties a little 
too well, and overlooked the body of opinion which carried 
him to supreme power a little too completely. He has for- 
gotten too easily that his Administration is the beginning at 
once of a new era and a new regime ; that it was necessary not 
merely to give effect to the new forces, but full effect, effect 





which the least-informed of outside politicians could not have 
failed to perceive. He was justly anxious to find a Catholic fit for 
‘high office, and should have been as anxious to break down 
the wall of exclusion against Radicals. The aspect of his 
Cabinet would have satisfied every one had it been gathered 
together by Earl Russell, but it does not fulfil the lofty ideal 
which it was hoped Mr. Gladstone would strive to realize. To 
the world at large, the Government looks like a Whig Govern- 
ment which has admitted Radicals to certain minor posts. The 
traditional etiquette should have been broken, and it is intact. 
Even Mr. Bright is not in front,—by his own will, no doubt, 
but still he is not there. Not one leading Radical has been 
appointed a Secretary of State, or to any one of those 
dignified offices which, though often inferior to much lower 
places in substantial power, are justly regarded by the 
outside world as indicating the esoteric tone of a new 
Ministry. Not one representative of the strong popular sym- 
pathy,—sympathy with the masses, sympathy which would 
risk all rather than men should be hungry, or ignorant, or 
brutal,—has been admitted into the penetralia. No grand 
effort has been made to show that office is not a preserve ; 
| that the career is open to all; that capacity to serve the State 








is the supreme consideration. It was, perhaps, wise in Mr. 
| Gladstone to divest his Cabinet of any “ revolutionary ”’ air, to 
| conciliate the great families in spite of their decaying power, 
| to recognize that a passion so universal in England as 


‘flunkeyism is a political foree; but there are degrees 


may have been, and it is nearly unintelligible, the collective |in prudence, and his selection has been prudent indeed. 


force of the Cabinet will be very great, and it is that which, 
after all, drives the machine. It is not a Cabinet which, when 
once decided, will fear to use its majority, or allow its 
measures to be “compromised” out of existence, or submit 
for one second to the dictation of the permanent bureaucracy. 
It has strength for any purpose, foreign negotiation excepted, 
and the will to make that strength felt in the actual business 
of life. It may, too, in spite of some of its friends’ misgivings, 
prove exceptionally homogeneous. The ease with which Mr. 
Gladstone secured adhesion proves that the Cabinet has a real 
ebief, one who can hold something more than a mere casting- 
vote, who can control or abate individualisms not only by 
argument, but by the strength which results from his col- 
leagues’ conviction that he, and not any subordinate, is the 
elect of the whole people. A strong Premier is the first con- 
dition of a strong Cabinet, and Mr. Gladstone is even more 
than Lord Palmerston the “necessary man.” 

Nor can it be said that the new Government is as a govern- 
ment wanting in Liberalism as Liberalism has hitherto been 
understood, in this country of legal precedents and middle- 
class moderation. Mr. Gladstone himself is denounced by all 
his enemies as a Radical, and on all secular questions is 
beyond suspicion. Mr. Bright has been for nearly a genera- 
tion considered by the country the standardbearer of Demo- 
eracy. Mr. Childers, though, like all born administrators, 
he is slow-moving, is no Whig, means progress heartily, even 
though he should carefully regulate his pace; while Mr. 
Bruce, despite his officialism, is accepted by Radicals in grain as 
a sound and determined reformer. Even among the Peers there 
are at least two, the Duke of Argyll and Lord Granville, who 
may be trusted to march forward without fear, while the entire 
Cabinet does not upon the special question of the hour contain 
even one lukewarm man. The least Liberal man in it, Mr. 
Lowe, is on the Irish Church a root-and-branch reformer ; 
while on the subjects of retrenchment, non-intervention, and 
taxation the only danger is lest the Administration should go 
a great deal too far, should postpone efficiency, influence, and 
national honour to material comfort, increase of trade, and 
a safe isolation from the troubles of the rest of humanity. 
The average Liberal opinion of the country, its general drift 
on questions other than education and, as we believe, foreign 
policy, could hardly be better represented, and it is represented 
by men who will make of that opinion at home, if not abroad, 
an executive force. 

Nevertheless, all true Radicals, the constructive Radicals, 
who wish to see new ideas in power as well as new men, are 
conscious of a certain latent dissatisfaction with the new 


Government, a hesitation in giving it their full confidence, 
which had much better be openly expressed. 


Mr. Gladstone 





The claim of sympathy with the people is strangely recognized 
when Mr. Lowe, the inveterate opponent of the new constitu- 
ency, is raised to the top, and Mr. Stansfeld thrust into a place 
directly and visibly under him ; and no man can say “the career 
is open to the capacity” when Mr. Forster is called on to serve, 
for however short a time, as a subordinate of Earl de Grey. He 
will be “virtual” Minister of Education, but appearance is every- 
thing when a tone has to be diffused through a popular assembly. 
Errors as to individual claims matter perhaps very little, but 
errors of representation matter much, and of opinion like that 
which carried Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and Cornwall, of the fer- 
vent popular passion which redressed our losses in the counties, 
we see in this Cabinet no representative. The most Liberal 
among aristocrats have been chosen, but the Cabinet is almost 
as aristocratic as Mr. Disraeli’s ; among Commoners the least 
“advanced” have been carefully selected; and the man who 
most openly detests the popular power, who can scarcely believe 
that two plus two are four because workmen also believe it, fills 
the second place. In the event of a difference of opinion 
within the sacred chamber itself, the least advanced 
side can rely on a clear majority; while on all ques- 
tions of a social kind, education, labour, or State work, 
there are not in the Cabinet more than four votes,—Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Goschen,— 
whom the public can trust. We do not say the Cabinet will 
be the less Liberal in its action on this account. On the con- 
trary, the absolute necessity of conciliating the left wing, 
which we can see already will be critical to bitterness, will 





compel the Government to prove by its acts that it sympa- 
thizes with those whom it has omitted to represent. Even in 
the mere details of Cabinet-making the same disposition to 
underrate the force of the popular will, to doubt if Mr. Glad- 
stone be really master of the situation, has been annoyingly 
displayed. Read the daily lists of appointments, and it wil? 
be found that the first person consulted was the most distine- 
tively Whiggish peer, that the first effort was to secure Whig 
adhesions ; that the few Radicals appointed were selected by a 
process of exhaustion,—that worn-out Whigs like Sir G. Grey 
were preferred to men like Mr. Bruce and Mr. Forster, that 
offices were bestowed even on moderate men like Mr. Goschen, 
who had filled Cabinet seats before, and had been chosen 
by distinctively moderate cities, only after other com- 
binations had failed. The Radicals have been employed 
as we employ men who may be useful, but with the 
single exception of Mr. Bright, any one has been considered 
more indispensable than a Radical representative. The tone 
of the old-world administrations, which “ pacified” Radicals 
by appointments like that of Mr. Milner Gibson, instead of 








accepting them frankly and cordially as equal allies, is per- 
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ceptible throughout the arrangements, and will, unless Mr. 
Gladstone is careful to assert himself in his Cabinet, to make 
his own burning popular sympathy felt as well as known, 
ultimately produce not, indeed, disloyalty,—that is impossible 
while Ireland is unreconciled,—but a want of cordiality in 
obedience which he will keenly feel. We do not doubt that 
he will succeed, but it is folly to pretend unmixed satisfaction 
with a Government appointed by Mr. Gladstone, of which Lord 
Palmerston, with a jolly wink at the benches opposite, would 
have heartily approved. 





THE MINISTERS AND THEIR OFFICES. 


7 HETHER a sceptic as to the agency of political design 
\ in Ministerial appointments would be able to establish 
a posteriori, as Paley did concerning the relation of the wheels 
of a watch to its purpose, that there had been a political 
designer in the selection of the men for the offices of the pre- 
sent Administration, or that that selection had been the 
result of accident, would depend, we think, not only on his 
examination of the individual adaptation of the parts, but 
also on his insight into the combined purpose of the 
whole. As regards the last,—the fitness of the Ministry, as 
a whole, for its special work of disestablishing the Irish Church, 
we do not think any one would doubt the force of the argument 
from design, or that the designer understood his work. The 
appointments which seem to us the most unfortanate for other 
reasons are most of them intelligible for this. For example, take 
the selection for the Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs, probably 
the most common-place, and also, we think, the worst,—if we 
regard its special duties,—in the whole list. It is quite 
possible that the Queen, who takes more personal interest in 
the Foreign Office than in any other department of State, may 
personally have preferred a Foreign Secretary to whom she 
has been so long accustomed, and who had acted in this 
department during the lifetime of the late Prince Consort. 
If so, it would certainly be desirable for the greater purpose 
of the Government to satisfy the Queen. It might also, no 
doubt, have been desirable to secure the hearty co-operation of 
a former Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who is, as all admit, an 
able debater, in the work before the Ministry, and this might 
only have been possible by restoring to Lord Clarendon that 
office for his administration of which Mr. Disraeli attacked 
him so pointedly in 1866. To have passed him over and 
offered him some other office might have seemed a partial 
concurrence in that criticism. As it is, a minister probably 
personally agreeable to the Crown has b2en secured, and two 
ex-Lords-Lieutenant of Ireland (Lord Clarendon and Lord 
Kimberley) have been enlisted as representatives of the 
Government in the House of Lords. Again, the omission of 
men of much greater political weight from the list of the 
Cabinet than many who are included in it,—the omission 
of Mr. Forster especially, whose judgment and power are 
worth, in our opinion, that of some three or four who have 
been included,—may be defended on the ground that while 
the Radicals at large, whom Mr. Forster represents, are firm 
for the proposed change, the middle-class waverers will be 
apt to be alarmed by too Radical a Cabinet, and to be won 
over by a large per-centage of titled ministers. Once more, 
the very odd appointment of Mr. Cardwell to the War Office, 
and of Mr. Lowe to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, when 
acute observers think that their duties should have been 
interchanged, is undoubtedly adapted to keep down other 
causes of disturbance while the great work is going forward. 
Mr. Lowe at the War Office would have stirred up muddy 
waters in a way certain to have brought plenty of imbroglios 
on the Administration. Mr. Cardwell will be placid and harm- 
less. Mr. Lowe at the Exchequer is tolerably out of harm’s 
way. It is the safest place probably for an unpopular man,— 
especially with a Prime Minister over him who will be likely 
to receive most of the deputations on financial questions. 
Islanded in the deep solitude of cireumambient figures, Mr. Lowe 
will be aloof from much danger. With a conciliatory Foreign 
Minister for the Continent, a conciliatory War Minister to deal 
with the Commander-in-Chief and the Army; a conciliatory(and 
very able) Home Minister, Mr. Austin Bruce, to deal with the 
country gentlemen; a conciliatory (and very able) Colonial 
Minister, Lord Granville, to deal with our rather touchy 
colonies, and with a good, large infusion of high titles into 
the Administration generally, to command the respect of the 
wavering middle class, we must admit that the Admi- 
nistration is one which presents the “curve of least 
resistance’ to the high-running waves of popular opinion 





on the one great issue. Add to this that, as we have 
noted elsewhere, Mr. Gladstone has done much to balance the 
religious . disinclination to disendowment of the Lord Chan- 
cellor whom he wished for, by appointing Sir W. Page Wood, 
—an authority at least as great with the religious Churchmen, 
—to that igh post, and that he has stimulated materially the 
Irish enthusiasm in his favour by promoting a Roman Catholic, 
and a Roman Catholic so worthy of the dignity as Mr. Justice 
O'Hagan, to the Irish Lord Chancellorship,—and we think we 
shall have made out that Mr. Gladstone has designed, and 
very ably designed, his Administration, as a whole, for its 
greatest special work. 

But when you look into some of the more important indi- 
vidual appointments, it becomes impossible to say that the 
adaptation of the special officers to their particular admi- 
nistrative work is at all well designed; nay, many 
will think that in some cases the adaptation is no 
adaptation at all, or even an adaptation for doing 
the special work badly. Take the case of Lord Claren- 
don. He is to succeed a Minister whose one great and con- 
spicuous merit it has been to put clearly before him what it 
was worth while to attempt, what it was not worth 
while to attempt, and what it was wholly mischievous 
to attempt, and who made the English Foreign Office a 
thoroughly business-like department of State. If we could 
have picked out anywhere a statesman whose administration 
at the Foreign Office has been conspicuously wanting in all 
these qualities, it is Lord Clarendon. He has always been a 
vague, smooth Foreign Minister. It was under him that 
England “drifted” into war in 1853, and no one who knows 
his despatches can deny that they were despatches admirably 
adapted for drifting, that they laid down no clear purpose 
beforehand, that they adhered to no distinct principles, that 
they were formed by the external pressure of events, shaped 
by the occasion, instead of anticipating dangers and contri- 
buting to shape events. Again, look at the conduct 
of Lord Clarendon at the Congress of Paris with 
regard to the Belgian Press, which Mr. Disraeli attacked 
so bitterly two years ago. No doubt it was a gross exag- 
geration to call Lord Clarendon’s conduct “a conspiracy to 
put down the free press of Europe.” Lord Clarendon was 
never guilty of any diplomatic act so audacious or well 
defined. He was always one of your sliding Foreign Ministers ; 
and that would not have been a sliding policy. What he did 
do was to make a faint and formal protest against England’s 
taking part in any policy which looked like coercion to the 
press of a foreign State, to listen quietly to Count Buol’s and 
Baron Manteuffel’s tirades, and then agree to the following 
utterly vague and dangerous resolution :—‘ That all the 
Plenipotentiaries, and even those who consider themselves bound 
to reserve the freedom of the press, have not hesitated loudly 
to condemn the excesses in which the Belgian newspapers 
indulge with impunity, by recognizing the necessity of remedy- 
ing the real inconveniences which result from the uncontrolled 
licence which is so greatly abused in Belgium.” There is no 
definition of what is regarded as “ excesses,’ no limitation on 
the meaning of ‘the abuse of uncontrolled licence,” nothing 
but a resolution which might mean anything in its mis- 
chievous and premeditated vagueness. Lord Clarendon said 
in the House of Lords two years ago that he had intended to 
condemn the Belgian Press only in those cases in which it had 
instigated to “ political assassinations and revolutions.” But 
if so, why did he not make it clear or precise how far he 
went, and decline to sign language which went much farther ? 
What we find so dangerous in his character as a Foreign 
Minister is his want of lucidity and clear definition of 
purpose, his complacent disposition, his tendency to slide 
rather than walk, — in a word, his intelligent weakness. 
After Lord Stanley, these qualities are, moreover, precisely 
those which will be most distinctly observable and observed. 
Then look at Mr. Bright’s post. He chose it himself, and 
chose it, we fear, for the very reason which shows how little ° 
it will suit him,—its comparatively slight work. But the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade is becoming, and ought to 
become, one of very great labour. That is the office which 
ought to organize the Irish Railways; to supervise Railway 
accounts generally, so as to prevent the issue of debentures 
beyond the legal amount, and to discriminate the solvent from 
the insolvent companies ; and it should have a variety of other 
new tasks of the highest importance. It is anoffice precisely suited 
to Mr. Goschen’s constructive, active, and lucid intellect. Mr. 
Bright has a strong prejudice against Government intervention, 
and will probably try to reduce it toa minimum. And we 
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never heard that he had great power as a man of business at 
all. In the Irish Secretaryship he would have had a great sphere 
for his large practical sagacity,—especially in relation to his own 
land scheme for Ireland ;—and his mere appointment to that 
office would have been the most effective of all pledges of a 
thoroughly popular policy. Administratively, Mr. Bright is a 
loss of power at the Board of Trade, and Mr. Goschen a loss 
of power at the Poor Law Board, where you want not so much 
an acute and constructive intellect, as an absolutely inflesible 
purpose stimulated by an intense humanity. The humanity, 
doubtless, Mr. Gosehen has; the inflexibility of purpose he 
has at least to prove. At the Department of Trade he would 
have had his office with him; at the Poor Law Board he will 
have it dead against him. That makes all the difference to a 
constructive and active intelligence like Mr. Goschen’s. Then, 
as regards the departmental work, an odder appointment 
than Mr. Cardwell to the War Office, we do not remember to 
have seen. Mr. Cardwell has shown no special interest in 
War Office debates. Te is certainly not great in the question 
of shields, batteries, or guns. He is not the man to assert 
the power of the War Office against the Horse Guards. He 
has no one special recommendation for the place, except that 
he will probably keep things quiet while a greater struggle is 
going on. At the Exchequer he would have been in his 
element. At the Colonies he would have been familiar with 
his work. At the War Office he seems to be both ont of his 
element and a stranger to his work. 

No doubt there are some appointments in which the men 
seem specially fitted to their work—Mr. Childers to the 
Admiralty, the Duke of Argyll to the India Office, Mr. Forster 
for Minister of Education (if he had only had a Cabinet seat), 
and Mr. Stansfeld, whom we should also have wished to see 
in the Cabinet, for the Treasury. But these are not the 
leading appointments, and we cannot help thinking that, while 
the Administration, as a whole, is admirably designed for the 
work of Disestablishing the Irish Church, the special allotment 
of offices is a good deal liable to the criticism that it puts 
the square men in the round holes, and vice versd. 





CAVOUR ON IRELAND. 


\ ESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO. have published this week 
L a little book, or rather pamphlet, which should be 
carefully studied by every politician interested in Irish reform. 
It is a translation* of an article contributed in 1844 to a 
Genevese review, the Bibliotheque Universelle de Geneve, by the 
late Count Cavour, upon “ Ireland, its Present and its Future.” 
The great Italian statesman, always interested in British 
affairs, had deeply studied the sources and the remedies 
of Irish discontent, and was moved in that year by the 
O’Connell trial,—which was regarded on the Continent as 
ominous of the fall of Great Britain, —to record his convictions. 
In a style as lofty and as cogent as that of De Tocqueville he 
warned the politicians of the Continent that they misunder- 
stood both Ireland and England ; that ‘ the most determined 
race in the world” would not quail before O'Connell; that 
the Irish movement would collapse, and that the British 
Government, hardened by a long experience of liberty, would, 
nevertheless, venture to offer new measures of conciliation. 
He declared, moreover, that repeal or even independence would 
bring Ireland no benefit which she could not obtain from the 
Union in even greater measure; that her real grievances, 
social and politieal, were of a kind which the United Parlia- 
ment could and would remedy more perfectly than “a Catholic 
Democratic Assembly on College Green.” In a spirit of utter 
fairness he recounted the past grievances of Ireland, excusing 
while he denounced the penal laws. And then he passed 
on to describe the evils which remain, and the modes in which, 
without revolutionary violence, they could be removed. English- 
men are little given to consider foreign opinion, but to Count 
Cavour,—the founder of Italy, an aristocrat to the backbone 
who yet built up Parliamentary power, a Catholic who 
defeated the priesthood and desired to separate the Church 
wholly from the State, an economist who tripled the wealth 
while doubling the taxation of Piedmont, a friend of England 
and a free-trader,—they may possibly listen with respect. 
Well, this man, certainly no Radical and no Cesarist, 
declared that the first grievance of Ireland was the “ supre- 
macy of a worship odious to the majority of the population,” 
that “ Britain committed an enormous fault in not granting to 
the Catholics emancipation as a consequence of the Act of 
Union,” and so teaching the suffering class to regard the 
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United Parliament as their protector; and that every evil of 
Ireland was aggravated by “the presence of a Protestant 
clergy, who divide with the rich proprietors the fruit of the 
labour of the devotedly Catholic population in the midst of 
whom they live. The clergy are now greatly improved, and we 
now observe dispositions more humane, more charitable as 
well as more becoming lives. But not the less does the 
Church remain to the Catholics the representative of the 
causes of their miseries, a sign of defeat and of oppression 
which exasperates their sufferings and makes their humilia- 
tion more keenly felt.” Cavour did not, indeed, venture to 
anticipate the total extinction of religious inequalities, which 
he probably thought impossible in a kingdom so divided in 
opinion ; but he declared that the equality of the religions in 
all municipal affairs was the beginning of justice, and with 
all his dislike to the notion of Repeal he avowed that “ the 
reform of the Established Church is so essential to the well- 
being of Ireland, that we must not regard too strictly the 
means employed to effect it. I do not hesitate to declare 
that, if the Repeal of the Union were indispensable to this 
end, I could not but desire it, in spite of all the evils which 
this measure must involve. But happily this necessity does 
not exist. The Radical reform of the Church not only is 
possible without the Repeal of the Union, but it is even 
probable, if the violent acts of the Catholic party do not 
arrest the movement of English public opinion in its favour. 
The Whigs attempted this reform; their attempt was prema- 
ture, and it did not succeed. But they have not abandoned 
their task; on the contrary, the men who are the hope of 
this party for the future are much more daring now than 
they were in 1835; and, in my judgment, we have a certain 
symptom of the downfall, sooner or later, of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland, in the fact that a member of such standing 
as Mr. Ward, with the concurrence of a numerous party, this 
year presented to Parliament a motion which aimed at nothing 
less than the suppression by a single stroke of the pen of the 
whole factitious edifice of the State religion in Ireland.” States- 
manlike prescience has not often approached sonear to prophecy. 

Count Cavour, however, regarded the Irish Establishment 
only as part of a greater system with which it was still more 
imperative to deal. Looking calmly into Irish affairs, he dis- 
cerned that in Ireland the land was all in all, that from it 
proceeded all work, all wealth, all rank, all revenue, the 
magistracy, and the representation. ‘It is evident that in a 
country where property in land is the source of almost all 
powers, the most pernicious of things possible is that the 
class of proprietors and the other classes who form the great 
mass of society should belong to races and to religions 
opposed, rivals, hostile to each other. Here is, I cannot repeat 
it too often, the fatal germ of an infinitude of evils which 
corrupt and vitiate all the political and social institutions of 
the country. Nothing, consequently, can be done more useful 
to Ireland than to try to change this vicious state, by substi- 
tuting for the existing class of Protestant proprietors Catholic 
proprietors, who should inspire the masses of the people with 
sympathy in all their relations.” Count Cavour considers 
confiscation calmly, and dismisses it as too dangerous and sub- 
versive of the foundations of society, deprecates even a per- 
petual settlement as weakening too much the principle of 
property,—though we must remark the idea of compensation 
does not appear to have occurred to him,—and finally, decides 
that the true remedy for the land difficulty is to facilitate the 
acquisition of land for money by the total extinction of every 
law, custom, and formality which prevents it from being as 
swiftly saleable as any piece of goods in a shop. “If the 
civil law did not check the transference of proverties, this 
change would be made more rapidly than may seem probable 
at first sight. In fact, the Irish Protestants cannot cling to 
their estates with the tenacity which, in this respect, distin- 
guishes the English race. The man who never lives on his 
estate, or he who lives surrounded by a population that, in 
return for the contempt with which he treats them, regard 
him with implacable hatred, cannot be bound to his property 
by very strong moral ties. If he found it to his pecuniary 
advantage to be freed from it, he would not keep it long. It 
is probable, therefore, that if land were as easily transferable 
in Ireland as it is in France, a steady movement would ensue 
which, little by little, would transfer it from the hands of 
Protestant proprietors to those of Catholic capitalists.” 

Count Cavour foresaw that land thus saleable might be 
purchased in large masses; but he was, as we have said, 
neither Liberal, nor Radical, nor Fenian, but an able aris- 
tocrat, who admired England, and he did not regret that possi- 
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bility. He did not desire to break up the organization of 

itish ; 
ame that organization a curse. The extract is long, but we 
must give it entire, as it is essential to the comprehension of 


the system of thought which governed the great Italian's 
mind :— 


“We cannot too highly estimate the benefits of every kind which 
result from the habitual residence of landowners on their estates. Of 


all aristocracies, the most popular is the territorial aristocracy, that | 


which dwells in the midst of the rural population. Such an aristocracy 
has much more dignity and moral weight than the aristocracy of the 
Court; it is much stronger, moro energetic, more generous than the 
aristocracy of mere finance, which has sprung from commerce and 
which lives in cities. But what constitutes the true territorial aristo- 
cracy, is not merely the possession of a largo part of the soil; it is 
much more the influence which porsonal relations, continued from 
generation to generation for centuries, have given to the great 
proprietors over the population of the country, These relations are 
rich in happy results for all classes of society, for the highest as for the 
lowest. They afford to the rich a noble use of their wealth; they 
secure to the poor greater benevolence and humanity at the hands of 
the rich. When society rests on solid foundations, when in its con- 
stitution there is no abnormal cause of disturbance or of discord, the 
presence of the proprietors on their estates must have beneficial results. 
But if, on the contrary, from any cause whatever, between the landed 
aristocracy and the mass of the people, there exist hostile sentiments 
and inveterate antipathy, the presence of the former can confer no 
benefit. To remove the moral consequences of absenteeism, it would 
not suffice to force the Protestant aristocracy to reside upon their 
estates. ‘They must first be inspired with more humane and benevolent 
sentiments towards their Catholic tenants; they must be induced to 
strive for the improvement of their tenants’ condition with the samo 
ardour that they have hitherto shown in retaining thom in a state of 
dependence and oppression. Until this salutary chango takes place, as 
long as the proprietors in general shall be regarded as tho oppressors 
rather than the natural protectors of the country, I do not hesitate to 
say that absenteeism, whatever may be its economic consequences, will 
be, in a moral respect, a good more than evil. No pecuniary sacrifices 
can be compared to the pernicious effects of the presence of a rich 
class, corrupt and oppressive, in the midst of masses ignorant, passionate, 
and bitterly hostile.” 


Even absenteeism seemed thus to him a less evil than the 


| influence there was the plea that if we complain of Ireland’s 


. . . | . eae 
society, but to remove those evils which, in Ireland, | disloyalty, we are solemnly bound to remove every legitimate 


reason for disloyalty. And in the counties the comparatively 


few and hard-won victories we have had could assuredly never 


have been won by any party proposing to attack the Church of 
the English nation. Indeed, against any movement like Mr. 
| Miall’s for the separation of Church and State in England, 
it seems pretty certain, from the ill-success of his own candi- 
_dature in Bradford,—one of the most securely Liberal of our 
large boroughs, where it was not thought worth while by the 
Conservatives to start a candidate at all,—that even the 
_ boroughs would have returned a very decisive opinion indeed ; 
; while the tolerably large minorities we have gained even 
where the Liberals were least successful in the county 
‘elections, would undoubtedly have dwindled almost to ni/. 
| This is, we think, then, the fair and legitimate inference to be 
| drawn from the Elections,—that the Church of England is not 
| tottering, nor likely to totter,—that it is planted deep in the 
affections of the English people,—that a greater contrast could 
scarcely be imagined than between the feeling of England 
| towards her Establishment and that of Ireland towards hers. 
| England, threatened with the loss of a deadly tumour on her 
| Church which she foolishly regards as an outlying “ buttress”’ of 
, its constitution, springs up in an alarm so deep that she almost 
| persuades the surgeon he is really aiming at the Church’s life, 
jand not at one great root of its weakness. Ireland, 
clearly understanding that it is no mere exerescence on 
-her Established Church which is to be amputated, but 
| the very Established Church itself, sabmits with a delight 
which witnesses wonderfully to the inconvenience and useless- 
ness of the limb thus menaced. Can anything be clearer 
| than that the nation which starts in nervous terror at every 
| suggestion which seems to unthinking minds to involve some 
ultimate blow at its Church’s safety is profoundly attached 
to that Church? These Elections have laid for a genera- 
tion, at least, the doubt which lingered in so many minds, 


existing tenure ; and had he lived now, and seen the irritation | Whether or not the Established Church of England also is a 
produced by a tenure at variance with the national instinct, an living institution, or one whose lease of life has nearly ran out. 
irritation independent of creed, he would, we believe, have voted | Doubtless it has been through a misconception,—and, as we 
for the perpetual settlement, which, by prohibiting at once | believe, a selfish misconception, —of the true issue that we 
eviction and sub-letting, except in perpetuity, would change | have gained this knowledge. It is knowledge which does not 
three-fourths of Irish discontent into immovable conservatism. | Surprise us, for we have always had a very ae faith in 
A change of that kind would seem, we presume, to the present | the moral vitality of the National Church. Still the know- 
Cabinet too “revolutionary,” as Cavour intimates it would ledge is new to many and startling to some. To us it scoms 
have appeared to Englishmen in 1844; but at least they may , 2 very important and decisive confirmation of our own opinion 





ponder the alternative scheme to which their strongest men 0M the point, and one full of important political suggestions. 
Dean Alford will do well, we think, to reconsider his some- 


what hasty judgment, formed before the Elections had tested 
the feeling of the people, that the day of disestablishment for 
the English Church also is nigh at hand. 

What is also worth note is that the English Church has 

come out strongest of all in the suburban constituencies, the 
constituencies where the cotro/ of the clergy over the electors 
is certainly trivial, if of any account at all,—where any impar- 
tial-minded judge will declare at once that the strength of the 
Church must be due to the attachment of the laity to it, not 
to its power over the laity. The vast Conservative majorities 
in Mid-Surrey and West Surrey, and the immense force of the 
Conservative party in West Kent which includes virtually 
much of London itself, are great testimonies to the influence 
of the Church over a society which is not, properly speaking, 
rural society, but which is crystallized on quite other than 
territorial principles. The influence of ‘ county families ’ can- 
not be worth speaking of in such constituencies as these. It 
is clear that in the villa population round London the English 
‘Church is popular for her own sake, that the substantial 
middle class, on the whole, for whatever cause, believe in and 
support her. Again, it is worth noting that this recognition 
of her power has been won in spite of much that has tended to 
disgust the English people in general,—in spite of Ritualism 
_and its freaks,—in spite of the apparent helplessness of the 
rulers of the Church to prevent Ritualism and its freaks. It 
is at a moment when the Church may be said to be suffering 
from the result of a mild monomania in many of its clergy, and 
| one exceedingly distasteful to English feeling, that it has wrung 
this mistaken but still unmistakable sign of attachment out 
of the electors. 

Now, these ‘signs of the times’ seem to us rich in political 
suggestion. Sensible politicians will accept as final for their 
generation this indication that the English Church is not 
_likely to be broken up into voluntary sects and cut aloof by 
‘the State. The only man of note who proposes this, and is 
i known for proposing this, has been decisively rejected by the 


stand pledged, and bring forward a plan for making land in 
Ireland as saleable as peat. That would at least give the 
peasants a fair chance of obtaining independence by steady 
thrift. If that is too strong for them, Ireland, and England 
too, must look forward patiently to their less hampered 
successors. 





THE LIGHT THROWN BY THE ELECTIONS ON THE | 
' 


POPULARITY OF THE CHURCH. 
( NE thing which is to us satisfactory the Elections have 
been proved is by no means satisfactory. The English Church, 
animated by a selfish panie as to its own future fate, which 
was quite unwarranted in fact, and even if it had been war- 
ranted, had no business to weigh the weight of a single straw in 


determining whether or not we should accord justice to Ireland, | 


has taken violent alarm at the ery of disestablishment in 
Ireland, and done its very best to rouse the English people against 
it. We have seen now what that very best is. Inthe English 
boroughs it is of comparatively little account. In Scot- 
land it is nid. In Wales it appears to be a negative 
quantity,—the enthusiasms excited in the enemies of the 
Established Church being higher by far than the enthusiasms 
of its friends. But in the English counties the influence 
of the Church has been proved enormous, and this though un- 


worthily strained. as we believe, in an illegitimate direction. What | 
the Church might not and would not have accomplished if it: 


had been fairly fighting its own battle, asking the English people 


whether they valued their National Church or not, whether | 


they were willing to give up the principle that the State shall 
station at least one religious minister in every one of our 
parishes as general trustee for the moral and religious interests 


of all who are willing to be taught and helped by him,—it is | 


hard to say. In such a case we may fairly suppose that 
avery different answer would have been given even by the 
boroughs ;—for the plea which had such great and legitimate 


certainly proved, though the manner in which it has_ 
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. a, 
most radical of English boroughs, and could not probably have TALK ABOUT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
secured his election in any considerable English borough, nay, . 
must probably have gone into Wales for a good chance, even HE Peers are not beaten yet, by any means. Mr. Disraelj’s 
though he had had, like Mr. 8. Morley, the Anti-State Church Reform Bill has hit them terribly hard in Scotland, 
Member for Bristol, wealth to back his unpopular opinions. | Where their direct power has been slowly whittled down to 
But if these elections be accepted as a final index of the | nothing; in Wales, where the tenantry have broken into angry 
direction of electoral opinion on the English State Church, as revolt ; in Ireland, where they have been opposed by religious 
we think they really are, some important political inferences feeling; and in some English boroughs ; but they are far from 
will result. And, in the first place, statesmen should defeated yet. They still seat a moiety in the Cabinet, still 
recognize at once that the English Established Church is not | ™aintain the statutes which ensure them a legal right to two 
a mere heirloom of the past, but a really popular institution, Secretaryships of State and other great offices irrespective of 
which it is worth their while to bring into a more complete | Capacity or character, and still seat an extraordinary proportion 
accordance with the wants of the age. For a long time past of Members im the House of Commons. It is a lessened one, no 
there has been a secret political scepticism among statesmen doubt, but it 18 still very great. In the last Parliament, elected 
as to the utility of dealing with the Church at all. They | in very quiet times and with Lord Palmerston as Premier, the 
have been apt to regard any reform there as economi- Peers, as we showed at the time, seated, in the persons of 
cal people do alterations in a dress which they fancy is their sons, nephews, sons-in-law, and other relatives, a clear 
growing obsolete. They will not have little repairs done, third of the House of Commons, a third swelled by their 
for they do not know how long it may be before the habitual allies, the untitled squires, to little short of a clear 
great repair comes off of discontinuing it altogether. half. Fortunately for the Order, this immense body did not 
They say, ‘It is a little inconvenient, but we won't alter | always act together, or the compulsory subdivision of land at 
it, for there are signs that its day is nearly over.’ death would long ere this have become a political necessity ; 
Now, we submit that this is no longer true of the English but still their presence in such numbers imposed a tone on the 
Establishment. There are signs that its day will be long, | House, a tone of reverence tor the “land” as distinguished 
that any alteration which makes it fit the English people from every other source of income, for the laws which pre- 
better will be far more than worth while,—possibly one of the vent subdivision of landed property, and even for agriculture 
greatest benefits the State could confer on the people. It is | 48 4m occupation entitled in some way to peculiar privileges. 
true that by leaving things precisely as they are, statesmen | This last feeling broke out undisguisedly in the debates on 
may contrive to render the Chureh re«//y an alien Church in | the cattle plague, and nobody who saw the House on those 
another generation. But then that is not a statesmanlike | occasions, who witnessed the fright of the commercial members, 
policy. And any minister with the shrewdness to perceive | the powerless rage of the economists, and the despairing 
and accomplish what is wanted may earn gratitude, power, and | resignation of the Government, could doubt for a moment in 

$s class the sovereign power ultimately lodged. The 

The change which is apparently most immediately needed, | Peers are not so strong in this Parliament, but still they 
and for which the time is already ripe, is one in the direction | exercise a tremendous authority. Besides controlling their 
of giving the congregation a real voice in the services of the | Own House with an absolutism tempered only by fear of the 
Church,—at least, so far as to ensure a veto over changes | prerogative, they send to the Commons no less than 210 of their 
in ceremonial, and some real influence in the choice, or at close relatives, only a dozen or so less than they sent at the last 
least in preventing a bad choice, of incumbent. That the | election, almost a third of the House supposed to have been 
Congregational and Presbyterian principles do not work really | “ reformed,” and past all question the most powerful single 
well for the people at large we believe. One proof of it is that | interest within it. No doubt all, or nearly all, these men are 
these principles inevitably limit the cares of the minister to those | freely elected by the people, cases like Sutherlandshire and 
who acknowledge his influence and contribute to his support. | Calne becoming more rare as the Reformers move steadily 
Theclergyman of the Established Church, on the contrary, really | to their end; but that only makes the power of the Peers 
acts in most cases as if he were, what he is, trustee for the | more remarkable, and, so to speak, more real. Lord G. 
spiritual benefit of a// in his parish whom he can reach at all, | Hamilton is twice as important in Middlesex as he would 
whether they seek him or he has to seek them. This is be if he were seated by his father’s tenants; for though it is 
an infinitely higher idea, and, on the whole, is nobly worked possible, as Dumfriesshire has shown, to defeat coercion, it is 
out by our parish clergy. Any change tending to make , not possible for any law or regulation to dissipate the popular 
them dependent on their congregations would operate to the , reverence for rank. oe 
prejudice of this higher idea, and would be mischievous. We say rank, for among the Peerage the really great historic 
But for all that, it seems to us essential. if the Church is to families have suffered the most severely. In the last election, 
continue as popular as she is,—or even to grow in popularity the “great governing families ”’ of England and Wales, the 
as we hope,—that the people should not be, as they now are, thirty-one clans who are as distinct from the rest of the Peer- 
wholly at the mercy of their clergy and the lay owners of ge a8 from the commonalty, seated forty-five representatives, 
advowsons. The people must be more responsible than they °F nearly double the number sent up by the metropolis,— 
at present are for their own religious forms and teaching. | Which returns, be it noted, but one man connected even dis- 
It is impossible that popular life should extend everywhere tantly with the aristocracy,—and equal to four-fifths of the 
except into the Church, if the Church is to continue what it Whole representation of the kingdom of Scotland. — This time, 
clearly is, a great living power. however, they sent less than 40, the great W hig families having 
Again, we feel no doubt that something must be done to Suffered severely in the English counties. The result would be 
diminish the doctrinal scandal of compelling the Clergy to more satisfactory to those who desire to see all careers thrown 
accept a whole system of thought perceived every day more Open, were the Members connected with the ruck of the Peerage 
and more to be out of keeping with the surest conclusions of ot quite so numerous. If we are to have aristocrats for rulers, 
scientific and critical culture. There must be before long We prefer men of the historic Houses, whose greatness 1s 
some legal extension of the conditions of clerical subscription, | inextricably bound up with that of the State they have 
if the clergy are to continue as powerful and popular and as 8° often swayed, to the representatives of mere wealth and 
deserving of power and popularity as, on the whole, they still “position in society,” who would be just as well off were the 
are. The time for this is probably not as ripe as the time Empire to be degraded into a larger Holland. However, there 
for the other change we have indicated, but it is fast coming. | they are, and on every question of tenure, county taxation, 
We cannot afford to wait very much longer for a relaxation | Succession, bequest, and aristocratic privilege,—as, for example, 
of which so many clergymen clearly feel the need, and for purchase in the Army and the monopoly ot the Magistracy 
which the need is felt by twice as many of the younger genera- | 2OW enjoyed by landowners,—the Liberals will have to reckon 
tion as of the old. The Established Church of England is with their special views, fears, and well or ill-founded prejudices 
strong and popular. Only a strong and popular Church will | of caste. The distinctive character of the House of Commons. 
bear reforms. We believe that our Church will bear them, 8 socially the most Conservative body of representatives 
and greatly needs them, and that it is the part of statesmen assembled in the world, an assembly literally choked with 
who can see the signs of the times to prepare for measures ™en of rank and wealth, remains almost unimpaired, 
which will make the Established Church of England even! The extraordinary power of this element in the Commons, 
more popular and stronger than it already is. | considered as a separate one, is, perhaps, best brought out 
| by comparing its representation with that of other divisions 
| of society. There are two hundred and ten aristocrats, strictly 


| 80 called, that is, close connections of persons sitting in the 











repute by his sagacity. 
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educated, well-to-do peasant would be fit, it is the management of 
parochial affairs, which, indeed, in every country in the world 


except England are managed exclusively by such men. If every 
parish in England were, as it ought to be, a republican muuici- 


pality, these are ihe very men who would control its busingss, and 
manage it as well as they clearly can manage farms. We cannot 
avoid a faint suspicion that co-operators do not touch their hats 
quite as often as day labourers do,—which, no doubt, is very | 
wicked, but still may fairly be classed with other inevitable evils | 
inherent in fallen nature. 

The second objection is a much more noteworthy and serious 
one. The system, it is hinted, tends to make the labourers too con- 
tented, to kill ambition, and to fix them to the soil. We have | 
very little doubt this is the case, for a similar result is found in 
every decently governed country in the world, in Bengal as in 
‘The moment the husbandman is relieved of direct pres- 
sure, enabled to see that he is beyond the parish, to enjoy some 
portion, however small, of the security of the proprietor, to think 
of hunger as a calamity and not as an incident, the charm 


Berne. 


of an agricultural life begins to operate. What that charm 
is, whether it is the fresh air, or the absence of city | 
feverishness and hurry, or the monotonous regularity of | 


a life varied chiefly by the seasons, or the sense of pleasure | 
which accrues to every producer, to the tiller as to the artist, | 


it is hard for men who have never felt it to understand, but | 
that it exists there is no doubt whatever. In every country the | 


women who have been accused of poisoning their husbands at 
Marseilles. M. Berryer’s deathbed letter, dated the 18th November 
last, to the representative of the elder Bourbon line, the Count de 
Chambord, has been published. Having expressed his grief at dying 
beforehis “king,” ashe callshim, had acceded to his hereditary rights, 
M. Berryer concludes thus: “ Je porte ces voeux au ciel pour votre 
Majesté, poursa Majesté la Reine, pour notre chére France. Pour qu'ils 
soient moins indignes Uétre exauces par Dien, je quitte la vie armé de 
tous les secours de notre sainte religion. Adieu, Sire, que Dieu yous 
protege et sauve la France !—Voire devoué et fiddle sujet, Berryer.” 

The great barrister, pledging his king that he would carry 
his prayers to heaven for his Majesty’s restoration, adds that, 
‘‘in order to render those prayers less unworthy to be heard 
by God, he quitted life armed with all the aids of our holy 
religion.” In other words, the accompli-hed M. Berryer, the 
admiration of the French Bar, and perhaps the most formidable 
and dreaded of all the foes of the existing empire, took the sacra- 
ments of his Church as a political expedient for furthering 
his celestial intercessions on behalf of the older Bourbons’ 
restoration to the French throne,—just as an earthly ambassador 
who might have wished for influence at any earthly Court, 
say, at the old Spanish Court, would have taken the greatest 
pains to master all the etiquettes expected of him, that he might 
offend no personal susceptibility of the King or Queen. ‘Taking the 
sacraments of the Church was to M. Berryer, —writing, too, on his 
death-bed, where men are usually at their sincerest,—an observance 


peasant develops what George Eliot calls ‘ bovine ” qualities, will | almost of the nature of a political stratagem, certainly a political 
meet slow ruin bravely, and bear anything rather than abandon | precaution which it was by all means desirable for him to take, as 
his hold on his beloved “land.” The feeling may seem to ambi- | he had a special petition to present at the Throne of Grace, the 
concession of which he had very much at heart. ‘That the Count 
certainly in England, at all events, philosophers need not grudge | de Chambord might fully understand how very much at heart he had 
to labourers the comfort of content. ‘The proprictors need not be | it, he puts it on record that he was going to heaven “ armed with 
alarmed about that danger for a generation or two, at all events. all the aids of our holy religion,” which, of course, he would 


tious or restless mena bad one; but it has advantages too, and | 





As Bishop Wilson said, when asked to preach against the doctrine 
of human perfeetibility, “* Would it not be better, brother, to get 
a little nearer to that ditch before we waste strength in filling it 
up?” We do not wantin anarticle like this to enter into controversial | 
statements, but we doubt whether easy-going squires or contented 
vicars are quite aware of the real thoughts of English day labour- | 
ers, of the ideas circulating among them, or of the passions which | 
sometimes break out before men whom they think sympathisers, 
and make strong Radicals doubt whether, after all, universal suf- 

frage would be beneficial to the cause of order. At all events, it is 
hardly from them that the objection can most gracefully pro- 
ceed, while they will, perhaps, see even more merit than we do 
in the following opinion:—‘* At the same time that the system 
displaces no labour, the co-operative farms employing no more 
hands than if they were occupied by a single tenant, it diffuses 
among a much larger number of the population an interest in the | 
soil, and with that, an interest in the prosperity and stability of | 
the country. In these revolutionary days, the tendency of the 
system is decidedly anti-revolutionary. ‘The co-operator is a man | 
who knows and feels that he has something to lose. And not | 
only so, but the system increases that honest spirit of independ- | 





ence and self-respect which I am sure is as necessary in the lowest 
class as in the highest to rescue it from degradation. Mr. Maud 
says that it has not yet done much for education; but I think it, 
infallibly, will do. It is hardly conceivable that a system which 
has such a direct tendency to develop the sense of personal interest, 
should not at the same time develop a desire of knowledge, which 
may be called the correlative of the sense of personal interest.” 

We must add that Mr. Gurdon has not been for some years a 
resident of Assington, and the farm therefore has been worked 
without the aid of special supervision, and that a second experi- 
ment on a much larger scale has also been successful. ‘The com- 
pany has paid off all its debts, occupies 212 acres, at a yearly rent of 
£325, besides tithes, rates, and taxes, has accumulated stock worth 
£1,200, and can sell each £3 share for £30. No dividend has yet 
been declared, the debts being heavy ; but the company is free, its 
members are entirely content, and it is speedily to be incorporated 
under the Act of Limited Liability. 





MODERN INCANTATIONS. 

WO French subjects, at the opposite extremes of society, at 
the opposite extremes of culture, at the opposite extremes 

of what the world calls worth, have afforded us this week the 
most remarkable illustrations of the extraordinary unreality, of 
the frightful abuses, to which the interpretation of ceremonial 
religion seems open in the Catholic Church,—the late eminent 
leader of the French Bar, M. Berryer, and one of the wretched 
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scarcely have thought it necessary todo had he not felt like a 
plenipotentiary to whom no political precaution, however trifling, 
for securing a moral advantage would appear superfluous. ‘There 
is nothing ignoble, something, indeed, rather grand than other- 


| wise, about the old man’s anxiety to avail himself of special 


? 


advantages on behalf of his ‘* king,” which he did not seem much 
to care about for his own sake. He would have perhaps died 
without extreme unction, possibly even have not been anxious 


(for a final absolution, if he had not felt how greatly 
such carelessness might endanger his political influence as 


Envoy Extraordinary on behalf of the Count de Chambord and 
France. If detained too long in purgatory expiating these little 
relaxations of ecclesiastical regulation, it might have been tvo late 


ito do anything effectual during the Count de Chambord’s life- 


Or if that be thought too elaborate a comment on the 
text, still M. Berryer asserts that he regarded the viaticum and 
the other final rites as means to an ead,—that end being not his 
own spiritual purification, but an accession of influence to his 
pleadings on behalf of the Count de Chambord. He evidently 
finds it diflicult to conceive the last sacraments as primarily im- 
portant to himself,—perhaps even he did not profoundly care 
himself. He did, however, regard them as prescribed 
etiquettes, without conformity to which his diplomatic influence 
up above would be very much endangered or reduced ; and 
for that reason he was determined to depart in full dress, and pre- 
sent his petition with all the advantages that a scrupulous Catholic 
costume could afford him. 

In the other instance to which we have referred of the value 
attached by Catholics to religious rites as incuntutions, the 
wretched creature who makes use of them naturally enough goes 
further still. Josephine Gabriel, of Marseilles, aged twenty, 
who bought drugs to poison her husband, at her mother’s and 
cousin’s suggestion, but who had misgivings about the safety of 
the course she was pursuing, was recommended by the cousin who 
urged her to the crime * to burn a wax taper to ‘ the Good 
Lady’ (the Virgin Mary), to obtain divine protection against 
the punishment of the crime.” In this case, therefore, the 
“mother of God” was actually to be enlisted on behalf of 
guilt of the deepest dye, in order to dissuade God from being 
good in this particular case. Not only were religious rites looked 
upon as means to an end quite distinct from personal sancti- 
fication, as was the case evidently with M. Berryer, but as means 
to an end quite opposite to, personal sanctification. ‘The wretched 
creature hoped to get permission to be the wickedest of women, to 
add murder to adultery, by burning a wax taper to the Virgin. 
If M. Berryer regarded the fulfilment of the rites of the 
Church as a political stratagem subsidiary to a Bourbon intrigue, 
Josephine Gabriel regarded her dedication of the wax taper 
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as a moral stratagem subsidiary to obtaining impunity for the 
most polluting guilt. The descent from the motive of M. Berryer's 
punctual compliance with the rites of the Church, to the motive of 
Josephine Gabriel's offering on the altar of the Virgin, is no 
doubt profound, yet it is perhaps the more startling to find such 
a man as M. Berryer gravely congratulating himself, on his death- 
bed, on going to heaven armed with full appliances for getting 
a favourable hearing for a political request, than to finda wretched 
young creature like Josephine Gabriel hoping to interest the 
Virgin on behalf of her wish that her foul guilt should remain 
undetected. 

But if complying with some supposed formal wish of God’s, 
in order that you may not be punished for going straight 
to the Devil, is not very common in Protestant countries, 
and if even it could not be quite easy to find specific 
examples of complying with some supposed formal wish of 
God's in order to acquire an additional purchase for one’s political 
prayers, is it not common enough to catch Protestants desiring 
that they were holier, not for the sake of being holier, not because 
if they were holier they would know better what to pray, but 
because they might hope then to have certain of their prayers 
‘‘heard” which they now cannot hope to avail much ?—and is 
there any substantial difference between this state of mind and 
M. Berryer’s? In either case alike do we not turn end into 
means an means into end,—the end and aim of all religion, 
likeness to God, into the most efficient means of obtaining some- 
thing else from God? In either case alike do we not covet a con- 
dition of mind which would restrain every excess and stimulate 
every defect in our desires, not for the sake of that condition of 
mind, but in order to gratify some one desire that is, by the very 
fact that we covet God's favour chiefly that we may obtain it, 
almost sure to be, like M. Berryer’s desire for the restoration of 
the elder Bourbons, excessive? Do not Protestants, as well as 
Catholics, turn themselves at times into praying machines, 
and desire the greatest of all objects of prayer,—namely, 
participation in the Divine nature,—chiefly as a means to 
the attainment of some cherished wish, which, if it did 
not disappear altogether, would probably shrink into much more 
submissive proportions, if once the proposed means to its attain- 
ment,—a closer union with God,—were gained? A good deal 
of Protestant devotion is, if not quite so unreal as M. Berryer’s, 
or so impious as Josephine Gabriel’s, quite as illogical as cither. 
When you hear, as you often do, of men saying and feeling that 
they will try and make themselves worthy to pray for reunion with 
some one who has passed the grave before them, what they really 
mean is very much what M. Berryer meant,—that they will try aud 
improve their position with God, in order that He may grant them 
something besides Himself, that is, more desirable than Himself, 
and for which they care a great deal more than they care for Him. 
We do not deny that the moral logic may be perfectly good. For 
it may be translated thus,—that they so desire a close union with 
what they have loved as divine in a fellow-creature, that they will 
submit to laws which they have not yet learned to love because 
they recognize them as likely to lead them to a point nearer 
what they have so loved. It may be said, therefore, that 
what they are really striving after is not so much a mere 
human delight, as that in a_ fellow-creature which they 
feel as something of God's in him. That may be sometimes 
the true moral logic of the matter. But in half these cases we 
suspect that when we want to become better in order that some 
special prayer may be better “ heard,” we are asking as a means 
that which, if we obtain it, is not unlikely to alter altogether our 
state of mind in relation to our ultimate object. God is so much 
greater than any earthly end, that asking for divine life in order 
that we may better urge a human wish, is like asking to go through 
thesun in order that we may reach a superior planet. ‘lhe passage 
through the sun may probably so alter the whole constitution 
and elements of our being, that the goal of the journey would 
be no longer the same afterwards as before. As science, investi- 
gating eagerly the reason why the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites 
were delayed beyond the right time, fell upon the vast discovery 
of the velocity of light, so religion is apt to find what it asks for 
as the means to be infinitely more important than what it desires as 
the end; and, having the means, seeks an end of a very different 
kind. Where Protestantism really has a great advantage over 





Catholicism, is not, we think, in any greater immunity from the 
error of praying eagerly for very doubtful benefits, but in this, 
—that it does recognize personal holiness as the ou/y means 
which can conduce specially to the hearing of prayer, and 
that this means is so infinitely higher than any end beyond | 
it, that, like the man in -Esop’s fable who dug for the! 


treasure till he got a soil that was a treasure in itself, it supersedes 
all other ends. Catholics, on the contrary, are too much in danger 
of attaching the idea of grace to mere means which are of no 
power in themselves, like “all those aids of our holy religion” 
whieh M. Berryer availed himself of, in going to plead the cause 
of the Count de Chambord in heaven. ‘There is little to choose, 
we apprehend, between the way in which Protestants and Catholics 
use their several faiths ; but the former have the higher moral 
instrument, and, of course, reap the benefit. 








BUNSEN AND THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
(To Tue Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Had the British Quarterly reviewer simply stated in his 
review what he has since stated in his letter to the Spectator, L 
should not have troubled you with my letter, seeing that an infer- 
ence that Bunsen did not believe in the resurrection of our Lord 
in the ordinary sense, is a very different thing from a direct asser- 
tion that Bunsen himself “ utterly denied ” it. 

Nor should I now venture to reply to a letter written in a spirit 
so appreciative of Bunsen’s Christian character, were it not that 
there seems to me to be still a misconception, on the part of the 
writer, of the real question involved in the views of Bunsen, 
which in fairness to Bunsen can hardly be allowed to pass with- 
out a further attempt to remove it. 

In the review (the statements of which the reviewer adheres to 
in his letter as “‘ simply true”) the ‘‘ utter denial” by Bunsen of 
the resurrection was asserted in a sense which naturally drew from 
the writer himself the following comments :— 

“Tf the resurrection of Jesus be not historical, there is not a shadow 
of ground for accepting as historical any single statemeout or any single 
word in the New Testament. If this goes, all must go, unreservedly and 
without an atom of abatement. .... . If the resurrection be not his- 
torical, Peter and John and James were either fools or falsifiers, or both, 
and the deepest faith of Christendom for eighteen centuries—its faith 
not in Jesus only, but in God—in God reconciling the world unto Him- 
self—has its corrupted root, its sham foundation in a contemptible and 
wicked untruth. We can offer no justification, not even a plausible ex- 
planation of this mournful fact in a great and beautiful life. It must 
be accepted as it is, and will remain to us, at least on this side of 
eternity, a profound, disastrous, anomalous, unexplained mystery.” 
[p. 494.] 

These remarks, strong as they are, are intelligible enough, if what 
Bunsen “ deliberately thought and believed ” was really, as stated 
by the reviewer, that 

“ Jesus was taken down from the cross in a swoon, and was carried 
away by the disciples into privacy and there revived. After a time he 
went secretly into Phouicia, and there died a natural death.” 

The suggestion of the privacy and secrecy with which the revival 
from the ‘* swoon ” is connected in the above passage is the worst 
part of the charge, and that which surely must have been felt by 
the reviewer to be so in making the remarks above quoted upon it. 

Now, in the letter to the Spectutor no evidence is adduced to 
show that Bunsen anywhere hinted or ever said anything about 
the “disciples carrying away Jesus into privacy where he revived.” 
There is, however, in the letter a repetition of the suggestion of 
‘friendly help” having in Bunsen'’s view contributed to the 
revival. ‘The fact is, Bunsen does speak in the passage quoted 
from p. 425 of Vol. ix. of the Bibel-Werk, of the life being 
* reawakened.” But by whom? By the disciples? No. On 
the very same page the answer is found,—by “ the same power of 
the Father which carried him through the shades of death:” * Das 
hingeopferte Leben wieder an sich nehmen. ... . . in derselben 
Kraft des Vaters, welche ihn durch die Schatten des Todes 
gefiihrt.” 

Again, in the letter no attempt is made to substantiate the 
assertion that Bunsen represented Jesus as “‘ taken down from the 
cross in a swoon.” Qn the contrary, the writer admits that 
Bunsen directly denied that Jesus was ‘ illusively dead in the sense 
of a swoon,” and adds that Bunsen could deny it with “ perfect 
truthfulness, for he had distinctly declared that the death, as he 
understood it, was . . . . much more than a swoon.” 

Lastly, the writer apparently narrows down his charge against 
Bunsen to one point, viz., that while, on the one hand, Bunsen 
asserted again and again that the death was reul, and “ imeyined 
that he really did believe in the death,” yet, on the other hand, as 
Bunsen understood and explained the death, he (the reviewer) 
thinks it would wot have been real death. Aud from this he con- 
cludes that, not believing in any real death, Bunsen could not have 
believed in a real resurrection. 

Does this conclusion logically follow from the premisses ? 

Bunsen, in his notes to the Gospels, and everywhere else in the 
Bibel-Werk, asserts that Jesus died; but in a treatise on The Life 
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of Christ, added after his death as a ninth volume to the Bibcl- 
Werk—left by him, I am told, “an uncompleted fragment, a 
tors»”’—he attempts philosophically to explain how the body of 
Christ, the ‘earthly shell of the spirit” (as he calls it, p. 474), 
might, according to the laws of nature, have been kept unimpaired, 
so that the spirit might resume it again at the end of the thirty- 
six hours. It may have been a philosophical crotchet of Bunsen’s, 
but it is notorious that he had a difficulty in believing that God 
would in such a case reverse His own laws,—let the body decom- 
pose, and then restore it miraculously or create a new one. (The 
heading of the chapter from which the reviewer quoted the 
obnoxious passage is:—‘ 4. Stand Christus auf mit seinem alten 
Korper, oder mit einem neuen Leib?”) Just so he had a difficulty 
in thinking that the corporeal elements of the body, the earthly 
shell of the spirit, ascended at the last into heaven, when Christ 
himself ** went home to His Father.” This was no doubt the reason 
why Bunsen tried to show that the death and resurrection, though 
real, involved no breach of the physical laws of nature. 

Now, if according to the reviewer's opinion the philosophical 
éxplanation was a failure, in that it destroyed the reality of the 
death, what would follow? That Bunsen “ utterly denied the death 
and resurrection”? I think not. The logical conclusion would, 
as it seems to me, be simply this,—that Bunsen did not himself see 
the inconsistency between his philosophical explanation of how the 
death occurred, and the reality of the death, 

Had he afterwards been convinced of the inconsistency, he would 
have had three alternatives before him :—(1) to reject the reality of 
the death; (2) to seek for a better theory to explain how it happened 
consistently with the reality of the death; (3) to have joined with 
‘Tennyson in acknowledging our human ignorance of what death 
isi— 

“Where wert thou brother those four days 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which, telling what it is to die, 
Had surely added praise to praise.” 

Nor is it a mere matter of speculation which of the three alterna- 
tives he would haye chosen. For the fact is that Bunsen himself 
in the context, in the words which immediately follow the unhappy 
passage quoted by the reviewer in his letter, repudiates the very 
inference which the reviewer draws from them. His words are 
these :— 

“ Should any one choose to call this view a sham-death (mors simulata), 
in order to make it offensive to tue believer, let every one do so upon 
his conscience. The main thing is the belief that Jesus willingly, as His 
own act and deed, went into death, and in the same way resumed life 
and rose again. 

“Let him who considers it more secure for this belief to adopt the 
view that the putrified body of Christ was created anew, and that He 
thus reappeared with a new glorified body, rest quietly in it......”* 
(p. 425-6.) 

These words seem to me (and so does the spirit of the whole 
argument) to show how anxious Bunsen was to uphold firmly the 
reality of the death and resurrection, whatever else he was willing 
to let go. 

I will add only, what I think the reviewer also will heartily 
acknowledge, that if Bunsen too readily let go some things which 
other Christians cling to with reverence, he did so, not in the spirit 
of unbelief, but in his anxiety to help others to believe, in his over- 
anxiety to lessen the philosophical difficulties which, as he thought, 
kept his countrymen from sharing with him what he felt to be a 
glorious faith.—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERIC SEEBOUM. 


THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—There is an illustrative fact in connection with the recent 
Election for Westminster that may not be unworthy of your 
attention. In the parish of St. Margaret’s, at least, it was not so 
much dislike of Mr. Mill, as a desire for revenge against some of 
his Committee, that sent hundreds of Liberal voters to poll for 
Mr. Smith. ‘The offence which these gentlemen had committed 
appears to have been the performance of a duty. ‘They had raised 
the poor rate to 2s. 9d. in the pound, and required its payment in 
a lump sum, instead of in the customary fractions of three instal- 
ments during the year. Indignation meetings were called, and 
the controversy was closed by the payment of two-thirds of the 
mouey due to the parish authorities, and the postponement of one- 
third. But bitterness rankled in the soul of the ratepayer, and 





* » Wenn man diese Ansicht, um sie den Glaiibigen zu verleiden, einen Scheintod 
nennen will (mors simulata), so thue das Jeder auf sein Gewissen. Die Hauptsache 
ist der Glaube, dass Jesus freiwillig, aus eigenem Entschlusse, in den Tod ging und 
ebenso das Leben wieder an sich nahm und auferstand. Wer es nun fiir diesen 
Glauben fiir sicherer hiilt, anzunehmen, Christi verwester Leib sei wieder neu 
geschaffen, und er also mit einem neuen, yerkliirten Leib ans Licht gekommen, der 
mig dabei ruhig bleiben... .. e 
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when the election came he had his revenge. “ It wasn’t principles,” 


said my informant, a working-man, living almost in the shadow of 
the Abbey, ‘it wasn’t principles, but we was determined to be 
revenged. A likely thing, indeed, for them to come and ask us for 
our favours, when they had been oppressing and grinding poor 
people like us! I took fourteen with me to the hustings, and I know 
hundreds more who voted for Smith that voted last time for Mill 
and Grosvenor.” 

This would make a nice commentary on the poor-rate system in 
one of its aspects. I only wish, and that with all my heart, that 
a little seedling of a hint you dropped in your number for Novem- 
ber 28 may fructify into something like the mustard tree of the 
parable. May the illustrious Member for Greenwich and hig 
philanthropic wife have their minds strongly turned to the awful 
condition of the East End of London. ‘There is a remedy for that 
fearful pauperism and that auarchy of almsgivers which only a 
strong Minister can apply. It is equalization of rates and gratuit. 
ols means of emigration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A PARISHIONER OF Str. JAMEs’s, WESTMINSTER. 


BOOKS. 
ee ee 
MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM.* 

As Mr. Browning issues his new poem in instalments, we may 
well suppose that he wishes it to be read, and studied, and con- 
ceived in instalments; indeed, that, with the help his prologue 
gives us, each of the subsequent parts (of which each volume, 
except the first, which contains two, will seemingly contain three) 
will form a whole in itself, organically complete, though suited, like 
each of the parts of the old Greek trilogies, to constitute, in conjunc- 
tion with the other poetic facets or developments of the same story, a 
still more impressive and various whole. So far as we can judge from 
the quarter now presented to us, no one of Mr. Browning’s works 
is likely to take a stronger hold on the public mind, if any so 
strong,—the only disadvantage being what the public may think 
its alarming length, though four small volumes about a tragedy so 
rich in picture and passion as this do not strike us as too much for 
any one who can really enter into Mr. Browning's works. Any- 
how, the publication in instalments will do much to get over this 
difficulty. A public that has once tasted will not be satisfied to 
desist till it has drunk off all it can get of the draught, and this 
little volume is certainly in itself by no means alarming, offering 
as it does two separate pauses to the reader, and rising in fascina- 
tion as it travels round each separate wind of the spiral in which 
the narrative mounts upwards towards a complete view of the 

tragedy on which it is based. 

The story itself, as far as the mere germ goes, is easily told. 
Mr. Browning found on a bookstall in Florence,—the descrip- 
tion of the scene of the discovery is one of the most graphic pas- 
sages of the poem,—amidst much rubbish, an old book, part print, 
part MS., purporting to be the actual pleadings in a Roman mur- 
der case of the year 1698, in which one Count Guido Franceschini, 
of Arezzo, with four cutthroats in his pay, murdered his wife, a 
child of seventeen years who had a fortnight ago borne him an 
heir, and with her the old ccuple who had brought her up, and 
who had at first given themselves out as her parents. ‘The Count 
and his four accomplices were arrested before the death of the wife 
(Pompilia), who survived her wounds four days. Count Guido 
pleaded, first, that the murder was a justifiable vindication of his. 
honour, since his wife had fled from his house to Rome with a 
certain handsome priest, Canon Caponsacchi, and had been incited 
to this crime by the old couple who had brought her up, and who 
had passed themselves off on her husband as her parents. ‘To this 
the prosecuting counsel rejoined that he by his horrible cruelty 
and treachery had deliberately set a trap for her, intending to 
drive her from his home in this Canon’s company in order that 
he himself might get a divorce and still keep her property, —that 
the girl was pure of all guilt, and that the letters produced as 
hers to Caponsacchi had been deliberately forged by the husband, 
she herself being unable either to read or write ;—on which the 
judgment of the tribunal was death to Guido and his accomplices. 
Thereupon, however, there was an appeal to the Pope in person, as 
Count Guido, though a layman, had taken some steps towards 
holy orders, and was to a certain slight extent entitled to the 
special privileges of the priesthood ; whereupon the good old Pope, 
Innocent XII., then eighty-six years of age, and near his end, 
reviewed the case himself, at the instance, amongst others, of the 











* The Ring and the Book, By Robert Browning, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. In4 vols, Vol. I. Smith and Elder, 1553. 
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viewing it . 
‘i most public spot in Rome. Such is the mere skeleton of the 


story. Mr. Browning makes it, of course, after his fashion, the 
occasion for a rich and shrewd semi-dramatic picture of all the 
yarious influences at work in the Roman society of the day ; of the 
provincial society in the country towns of the Pope’s dominions ; of 
the poor nobility, the hangers-on of the Church, who danced 
attendance on the Cardinals, hoping for profitable sinecures ; of the 
professional Roman lawyers, deep in ecclesiastical precedents, and 
Ciceronian eloquence, and in the verses of Horace and Ovid, who 
pleaded in the case ; of the eloquent and brilliant worldly Church- 





man of the time, part priest, part fashionable poet ; and finally, of 
the populace of Rome itself. It is part of Mr. Browning’s plan to 
give us the view taken of this great case from all sides. In this 


volume, after his own prologue, he gives us the view favourable to | 


Count Guido taken by one-half of Rome, and then the view favour- 
able to his victim taken by the other half of Rome. In the three sub- 
sequent volumes he is to give us, first, the educated or critical view 
of the pending trial taken in the most refined Roman drawing- 
rooms; then the criminal’sown defence ; then the dying wife's state- 
ment of her own case; then the speech of the handsome young 
Canon who took her away from Count Guido’s cruelty at Arezzo ; 
then the lawyers’ pleadings on either side ; finally, the working of 
the old Pope’s mind on the day when he gives the final judgment ; 
then Count Guido’s last confession ; and last, the poet’s own final 
presentation of the pure gold of the tragedy, set free from all the 
alloys of accidental onesided criticism. 





Here is room enough for the free working of Mr. Browning's 
genius, and in this first volume, which is all we at present have, 
Mr. Browning’s genius certainly has its fullest swing. 


nvoy, who took the side of the nobleman ; and after | prize when he had got it, seems to us as remarkable a piece of 
ordered the execution to take place immediately, in exuberance of intellectual spirits as ever an imaginative writer of 


the first order indulged in :— 


“T took my book to Rome first, tried truth’s power 
On likely people. ‘Have you met such names? 
Is a tradition extant of such facts ? 
Your law courts stand, your records frown a-row: 
What if I rove and rummage?’ ‘—Why, you'll waste 
Your pains and end as wise as you began!’ 
Every one snickered; ‘ Names and facts thus old 
Are newer much than Europe news we find 
Down in to-day’s Diario. Records, quotha ? 
Why, the French burned them, what else do the French ? 
The rap-and-ronding nation! And it tells 
Against the Church, no doubt, —another gird 
At the Temporality, your Trial, of course ?’ 
* —Quite otherwise this time,’ submitted I; 
‘Clean for the Church and dead against the world, 
Tho flesh and the devil, does it tell for once.’ 
‘—The rarer and the happier! All the same, 
Content you with your treasure of a book, 
And waive what's wanting! Take a friend's advice ! 
It's not the custom of the country. Mend 
Your ways indeed and wo may stretch a point : 
Go get you manned by Manning and new-manned 
By Newman and, mayhap, wise-manned to boot 
By Wiseman, and we'll see or else we won't! 
Thanks meantime for the story, long and strong, 
A pretty pieco of narrative enough, 
Which scarce ought so to drop out, one would thin's, 
From the more curious annals, of our kind. 
Do you tell the story, now, in off-hand style, 
Straight from the book? Or simply here and thore 
(The while you vault it through the loose and large) 
Hang toa hint? Or is there book at all, 
And don’t you deal in poetry, make-believe, 
And the white lies it sounds like ?’ ” 


IIe over- | Characteristic of Mr. Browning though they be, these extremely 


flows, as he always overflows, in intellectual point, in acute com- | bad puns on Manning’s, Newman's, and Wiseman’s names do not 
ment, in quaint illustration. He is, as he always is, semi-dramatic, | seem to us fit elements for a prologue which is to introduce us to 
with the keenest of all eyes for every qualifying circumstance so great a theme, although boldly, freely, and buoyantly treated, 
which alters the point of view of each age and each individual,— | asis usual with Mr. Browning. When overlooking the irregularities 
never quite dramatic, for we never lose sight of the critical eye of of style, the wilful caprices of the poct’s immense and inexhaustible 
the poet himself, who discriminates all these different shades of intellectual animation, we come to speak of the power with which 
thought, and tosses them off with a sharpness of outline, and | the subject is treated, it is almost impossible to speak too highly. 


sometimes an intellectual touch of caricature, often a sharp 
sarcasm, that could not have proceeded from the inside 
of the situation he is painting for us, that could only pro- 
ceed from one outside it like himself, but who is looking (very 
keenly) into it. He paints, as he always paints, with wonderful 
swiftness and brilliance, but also with a certain wilful carelessness 
and singularity,—somewhat like the qualities shown in old David 
Cox's fine water-colour sketches,—and with a singular contempt 
for sweetness and finish of style. In fertility of intellectual 
resource there is no poetry anywhere like Mr. Browning's; in the 


| 


} 


Always remembering that Mr. Browning's modes of thought 
never change as he passes from one point of sight to another; that, 
while rendering each new view,—individual or local, or it may be 
a class or party view,—with equal force and ability, the style of 
discourse, the springy, sharp definitions, the acute discriminations, 
the rapier-like thrusts of logic, are all the poet's own, and used 
by every one of his characters in succession,—it is impossible to 
speak too highly of the power with which he paints one “ facet ” 
after another of the tragedy he has taken for his theme. [is own 
argument of what he is going to give us is itself, barring the puns 


brilliancy of his descriptions of character he has no rival ; but for | and such oddities, as brilliant a picture in miniature of the social 
becuty of form he seems to us to have, as usual, almost a contempt. | 


We do not mean that there are not here and there one or two 
lines of perfect loveliness,—not only in thought, but in expression, 
—but that even the very finest are marred by the close proximity 
of crabbed English, and grammar so condensed as to be either 
grating or excessively obscure, and that very frequently his narra- 
tive, though lucid enough in drift, is couched in almost carefully 
eccentric English,—singular nouns with no article, and used in 
the abstract sense; plural adjectives accumulated on one sub- 
stantive as the Germans only pile them; new-coined combina- 
tions of nouns like “ring-thing,” the need for the coinage not 
being very clear; oddly interpolated ejaculations (quaint gestures 
of the narrator, as it were, interspersed in the narrative); and now 
and then a parenthesis, which is so long, striking, and interesting 
in itself as to break the current of the story in which it is 
imbedded, and give a grotesque effect to the whole, as if one gem 
were imbedded in the surface of another,—a curiosity, com- 
pounded of two beauties, but so compounded as to be itself not 
beautiful, only odd. Mr. Browning begins his story very charac- 
teristically. He says:— 
“Do you seo this square old yellow Book, I toss 

I the air, and catch again, and twirl about 

By the crumpled vellum covers,—pure crude fact, 

Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard, 

And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries since ?” 
That seems to us highly expressive even of the intellectual fashion 
in which Mr. Browning treats his subjects, tossing them in the air 
to catch them again, twirling them about by their crumpled out- 
side surfaces, and generally displaying his sense of mastery, and 
the enjoyment which belongs to it, by acts not unfrequently some- | 
thing resembling caprice. ‘Thus, the random, boyish, and almost | 
freakish account of what Mr. Browning did with his intellectual | 








and moral conditions affecting the public view of such a crime as 
Count Guido Franceschini’s in 1698, as was ever drawn of the 
past. ‘The sketch of the view taken by that half of Rome 
favourable to Count Guido’s pardon begins perhaps in a strain 
of thought somewhat too plebeian for the admirably intellectual 
characterizations in which the supposed speaker afterwards indulges. 
It seems to us, for instance, scarcely the same critic who was so 
eloquent about the fine effect presented by the bodies of the poor 
old murdered pair when Jaid out in the Church of San Lorenzo 
with a profusion of wax-lights all round them, and who afterwards 
gives us this description of the Canon Caponsacchi,—but whether 
it be or not, the description is not the less vivid :— 
“ And lo 
There in a trice did turn up life and light, 
The man with the aureole,, sympathy made flesh, 
The all-consoling Caponsacchi, Sir ! 
A priest—what else should the consoler be ? 
With goodly shoulderblade and proper leg, 
A portly make and a symmetric shape, 
And curls that clustered to the tonsure quite. 
This was a bishop in the bud, and now 
A canon full-blown so far: priest, and priest 
Nowise exorbitantly overworked, 
The courtly Christian, not so much Saint Paul 
As a saint of Casar'’s household: there posed ho 
Sending his god-glance after his shot shaft, 
Apollos turned Apollo, while the snake 
Pompilia writhed transfixed through all her spires.” 
Or take the description in the same division of the poem of how 
Count Guido’s passion was excited on hearing of the birth of an 
heir whom he had supposed (or rather is by the speaker supposed 
to have supposed) to be illegitimate,—how 
“The overburdened mind 
Broke down, what was a brain became a blaze 
In fury of the moment.” 
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Or again, take this dramatic excuse for a man who revenges an 
insult to his personal honour by an act of personal violence, with- 
out calling in the aid of law :—. 


“ Had Guido, in the twinkling of an eye, 
Summed up tho reckoning, promptly paid himself, 
That morning when he came up with the pair 
At the wayside inn,—exacted his just debt 
3y aid of what first mattock, pitchfork, axe 
Came to hand in the helpful stable-yard, 
And with that axe, if Providence so pleased, 
Cloven each head, by some Rolando-stroke, 
In one clean cut from crown to clavicle,— 
Slain the priest-gallant, the wife-paramour, 
Sticking, for all defence, in each skull’s cleft 
The rhyme and reason of the stroke thus dealt, 
To-wit, those letters and last evidence 
Of shame, each package in its proper place,— 
Bidding who pitied undistend the skulls,— 
I say, the world had praised the man. But no! 
That were too plain, too straight, too simply just! 
He hesitates, calls Law, forsooth! to help. 
And law, distasteful to who calls in law 
When honour is beforehand and would serve, 
What wonder if law hesitate in turn, 
Plead her disuse to calls o’ the kind, reply, 
Smiling a little, ‘’Tis yourself assess 
The worth of what's lost, sum of damage done: 
What you touched with so light a finger-tip, 
You whose concern it was to grasp the thing, 
Why must law gird herself and grapple with ? 
Law, alien to the actor whose warm blood 
Asks heat from law, whose veins run lukewarm milk,— 
What you dealt lightly with, shall law make ont 
Heinous, forsooth ?” 
Still more powerful is, we think, the third division of the poem, 
which gives the popular form of the view favourable to the victims 
aud against the murderer. It is again, of course, Mr. Browning 
who speaks behind the mask; but the mask is good, and the voice 
behind tells as carefully what the supposed speaker might have 
felt, as if itdid not give it in Mr. Browning’s idiom. How fine is 
the sarcasm here :— 





“Though really it docs soem as if she here, 
Pompilia, living so and dying thus, 
Has had undue experience how much crimo 
A heart can hatch. Why was she made to learn 
—Not you, not I, not even Molinos’ self— 
What Guido Franceschini’s heart could hold ? 
Thus saintship is effected probably ; 
No sparing saints the process !—which the more 
Tonds to the reconciling us, no saints, 
To sinnorship, immunity and all.” 


—how powerful the description of Count Guido driving his wife, 
‘¢ hemmed in by her household bars,” to destruction by chasing her 
“ about the coop of daily life ;” how grand and touching the picture 
of the battered mind of the old confessor who was so sure of 
Pompilia’s innocence !— 


“Even that poor old bit of battered brass 
3eaten out of all shape by the world’s sins, 
Common utensil of the lazar-house— 
Confessor Celestino groans, ‘’Tis truth, 
All truth, and only truth: there’s something else, 
Some presence in the room beside us all, 
Something that every lie expires before : 
No question she was pure from first to last.’” 


In short, the little volume, as a whole, contains perhaps more of 
Mr. Browning's brilliant intellectual flashes of many-coloured 
light than almost any of his hitherto published works. 

For pathos, and what comes near to lyric fire, there is no 
passage like that apostrophe which ends the prologue, the first 
couplet of which is the most truly inspired in all the range of his 
poems ; but why has he ended such a passage with three lines so 
utterly obscure,—open to so many guesses and so little certainty,— 
as those which conclude it :— 


“O lyrie Love! half-angel and half-bird 
And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 
3oldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 
And sang a kindred soul out to his face,— 
Yot human at the red-ripe of the heart— 
When tho first summons from the darkling earth 
Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 
And bared them of the glory—to drop down, 
To toil for man, to suffer or to die,— 
This is the same voice: can thy soul know change ? 
Hail, then, and harken from the realms of help! 
Never may I commence my song, my due 
To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was, again may be; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile :— 
Never conclude, but raising hand and head 


ee  _ 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 
Their utmost up and on,—so blessing back 
In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 
Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 


"9 


Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall! 


- 


Mr. Browning describes ‘the British public” in this poem as 
‘ye who like me not,” adding a grim ‘‘ God love you,”—some. 
what as clergymen pray for their enemies,—but if it does not 
like him, it is only because while, with so great a power of lucidity, 
| he will spoil his finest poetry by careless hieroglyphics such as these, 
—the mere shorthand of a poet, which to him, no doubt, recalls 
with sufficient precision what was in his own mind when he wrote 
it, but what certainly is not adapted to call it up for the first time 
in those who cannot know, from what 1s written, whether they 
have ever yet had it in their mind or not. But it is scarcely true 
that the British public love not Mr. Browning. ‘They love him 
more and more, at all events. And the more they love him, the 
less they like the carelessness with which a poct of so much power 
of speech slurs over the great faults in his own style. Still, if 
the other three volumes of this poem are equal to the first, they 
will add greatly to the rich mines of intellectual wealth, full partly 
of gold ore, in less degree of sifted gold, to be found in Mr. 
Browning’s writings. 





MR. GILBERT'S DOCTOR OF BEAUWEIR.* 
Mr. GiLserr does not fall off. ‘To write the autobiography of a 
country doctor, an ordinary country doctor, without any thread of 
incident—in his own career at least—more remarkable than the 
most ordinary country doctor can boast, and much less remark- 
able than many,—to recount it, moreover, just as the man whom 
he impersonates would in all probability recount it, without 
throwing more of passion or less of dry fact into it than his hero 
should be expected to throw,—and yet to rivet his hold on the 
attention of the reader with a force which few stories, though 
of a highly romantic or of a subtly intellectual type, would 
gain, is not an achievement that, as far as we know, any 
writer of our own day except Mr. Gilbert could accomplish. The 
Doctor of Beauweir is real life from beginning to end, so 
real that those who did not perceive its power might cail it 
as dull as real life, were there not one vein of unusual incident 
introduced into the story in connection with the succession to a 
baronetcy in the family of one of the country doctor’s richer 
patients. But it is the artistic manner in which this is introduced, 
—not as a mere experience of the country doctor's, but so that it 
contributes to deepen the interest in himself and in all that he 
narrates,—which indicates Mr. Gilbert's true power. ‘There would 
be scarcely anything of deeper effect in the self-portraiture of the 
autobiographer than there is in the admirable pictures he introduces 
of his family, and his various patients and acquaiutances, but for 
the incidental illustration which the only romantic thread of the 
story affords not merely of the tenacity, but of the patient, slow, 
smouldering fire of attachment to the past shown in the character 
of the doctor's memory. ‘Lhe way in which his memory tracks 
with the slow and patient ardour of a beagle hunting down its prey 
every little connecting link in the associations of his infant days, 
and the consequent pleasure which he takes as a medical man in 
accounting for the morbid psychology of his own, and of some of 
his patients’ minds, in weak health, by showing the wonderful 
power of memory to re-excite in the organs of sense all 
the vividness of former perception, and so deceive them 
with apparent visions, are the chief characteristics which 
make the autobiographer’s account of himself deeper and more 
striking than his account of any one else who appears in his story. 
And this faithful intensity of memory it is which is chiefly illus- 
trated in the circumstances leading to the recovery of the right 
heir to the baronetcy. ‘Thus a quality singularly suitable to a 
medical man, and which serves to give a tinge of true professional 
colour to the whole story, is made subservient also to the single 
peculiar thread of narrative interest introduced into it. That 
thread, instead of being in any way dragged in to give it a foreign 
interest, is woven in in the most natural way, and without it the 
village doctor himself, who does not benefit in any way by the 
romantic discovery in which he is instrumental, would be a far 
less interesting study than he is. There is a worn, patient, dumb 
sort of work-a-day faithfulness about him, not quite free from selfish- 
ness, and yet capable of a good deal of manly heroism, which is in 
close keeping with this slow fire of a brooding memory, the intensity 
of which the tale illustrates. And it is a fine conception of Mr. 





* The Doctor of Beauweir. An Autobiography. By the Author o? “ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” De Profundis,” &c. 2 vols. Loudon: Tinsley. 
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Gilbert’s to end the tale as he does with the old man’s comparative | before, were ‘‘ what I called accommodation bills. ‘T hey were in 


desolation, his wife and his favourite daughter dead, his other 
children scattered, and his practice formally renounced, so that 
his life is almost swallowed up in memory, and it is quite at liberty 
to play him all the freaks it can play on a constitution weakened 
by illness and by sorrow. The pathos of the last two chapters, 
describing the last two Christmases after the doctor had been 
left alone, the one when, alone in his old house, all the most trivial 
incidents of his early married days come back in the shape of 
yisible phantoms before his eyes, and of the next, when true to the 
reverence for the poor which his professional experience had taught 
him, he guards against the repetition of the illusions by assembling 
six old pauper women, all, we may say, friends, to drink tea 
with him,—this pathos, we say, though by no means of a showy 
description, is of the deepest, and truest, and most impressive kind,— 
the pathos which makes the reader feel the loneliness, and sorrow, 
and love of the old man to the very heart, without making the 
slightest display of fecling in word-painting. 

The same wonderful power of what we may call dry, iron 
pathos,—pathos the very opposite of Dickens's, who tries to infuse 
tears into words,—is shown in the very fine account of the mis- 
conduct of the rector’s son, and the effect it produces on his 
gentle father’s and proud mother’s hearts. ‘The whole of this 
part of the story,—which is not, by the way, disconnected 
from the rest, but is essential to it,—is art of a very high order, 
perhaps as high as, if not higher than, anything Mr. Gilbert has 
yet produced. ‘The account of the evening when the doctor twice 
hears the same words of heart-broken grief, from quite different 
mouths,—“ Pity me, pity me! my God, my God ! what shall I do ? 
What shall I do ?”—the first time from the widow of the labourer 
who has just died from hydrophobia, and the second time, in pass- 
ing late at night by the rectory garden-wall, from the hard, proud 
woman whose idolized son has just broken her heart, is one of the 
finest efforts of Mr. Gilbert's genius. 

It is a characteristic, and in some sense a merit of this book, that 
no single passage wou!d give with the least fairness a specimen of 
its power. It is not till one gets to the end that one realizes how 
powerful an image the author has stamped upon the mind of his 
readers. But it would not be doing justice to it if we did not say 
that, in its own sober, realistic style, the story shows not only great 
force of imagination and a rugged pathos, but also humour of 
asimilar type. For instance, the account of the doctor's wife's 
aspirations after a new silk dress for tke annual dinner-party 
at the rectory, lest the rector’s wife’s should “ infallibly crush her 
own ;” of her proceedings thereanent, her application to Madame 
O'Grady, de Paris, the fashionable milliner of the country side ; of 
that lady’s signal success, and of the effect produced on all the 
family first, and on the rector’s wife afterwards ; and again, the 
account in the sequel of the good Irish williner’s signal discom- 
fiture when a real French milliner comes to compete with her, and 
discovers to the world not only her complete ignorance of French, 
but even of the localities of Paris, is full of true humour of Mr. 
Gilbert’s grave and sober kind. The Doctor of Becwweir, wnpre- 
tending and uuelaborate though it be, deserves to live with the 
best of Mr. Gilbert's works. 


SIX YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND.* 
Ir we could think that this book was a genuine record of the 
experience of a genuine author, we should treat it as a work of the 
very greatest importance. We cannot say that even then it would 
be interesting. But at least it would be a revelation of the 
interior of our prisons, such a revelation as would make us doubt 
the efficacy of our present system, and would lead us to look very 
earnestly for some means of practical improvement. 
great room for discussion as to the objects and effects of punish- 


ment. 


the criminal reform by putting him in a better position than 
the honest men who need no repentance? Many similar 
questions arise whenever we approach the subject of crime. ‘The 
difficulty of the subject, and the impossibility of finding a 
simple and ready solution, seem to have deterred many practical 
minds from dealing with it, and to have consigned it to the social- 
science philosophers. Had the author of the book now before us 
impressed us with any belief in his story, we might have espoused 
his cause. But there are several reasons against our giving him 
full credence. In the first place, we cannot understand his crime. 
He tells us that he pleaded guilty to ‘uttering two bills of ex- 
change, knowing them to be fictitious.” ‘These bills, he has said 








* Sic Years in the Prisons of England. By a Merchant. London: Bentley. 


There is | 


Ought we to attempt nothing more than the repression of | 
crime by pain and irksomeness of living, or ought we to make | 


the form of promissory notes, issued in my favour and payable in 
London by myself.” If this means that fictitious names were 
signed to the bills or promissory notes, it is clear that the 
offence amounted to forgery. But then we do not call forged 
instruments either fictitious or accommodation bills. A merchant 
who signs the name of a non-existing firm with a view of getting 
credit knows that he is committing an imposture. His fraud on 
the people who take the bills is as serious as if he signed the name 
of an existing firm without its authority. If this is the meaning 
of the offence to which the author pleaded guilty, he has not told 
us the whole truth. If this is not the meaning, if he merely signed 
promissory notes, or accommodation bills, without being able to 
meet them, he could not have been convicted. ‘This is the first 
difliculty. Another is, that he tells us of a man who was innocent 
of a crime, but was convicted of it, and was still suffering his 
sentence, although ‘the guilty man has turned up, now that 
they cannot punish him, and confessed.” The worls we 
have italicized read as if the law claimed one punishment, 
and one only, for each specific offence; so that when once 
a man is convicted of a crime, both his innocence and 
the guilt of another become immaterial. The author is pro- 
bably thinking of the subsequent immunity of a man who has 
once been acquitted. It is no defence that another has been con- 
victed in your place. So, too, when we are told of a man who 
robbed a church, and was acquitted because the clergyman prose- 
cuted him, ‘* when it ought to have been some other official,” we 
see that the author is mixing up civil and criminal procedure. 
Perhaps he means that the property of the articles stolen was laid 
in the clergyman, instead of in the churchwardens. But for the 
last seventeen years all such variances have been amendable. It 
may be argued that mistakes of this kind bear witness to the 
authenticity of the book. We think they show that most of its 
materials have been picked up by hearsay, and that the author 
has had criminals for his informants. ‘The truth of many of their 
stories need hardly be doubted. But we do not want any more of 
that kind of literature, under whatever disguise it may be offered. 
The parts of the book which are really important, but which 
demand some guarantee before they can be accepted, are those 
which profess to describe the author's personal experience. We 
do not allude so much to the treatment he received in hospital and 
to that mismanagement of his leg which was the cause of its ampu- 
tation. But is it true that the way in which sentences are carried 
out is capricious, and that letters of complaint to private friends or 
to such members of Parliament as Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright are 
suppressed by the prison authoritics? Charges of this kind are 
; made in the book before us, and they ought not to be made vaguely. 
|The book bears the name of a respectable publisher, and in its 
appendix there are letters said to be addressed to the author by the 
French and English Governments thanking him for the part he took 
| in connection with the Commercial Treaty. No doubt if the author 
has pleaded guilty to an offence punishable by penal servitude he 
| cannot well put bis name to such a book as this, and in the 
; absence of his name, the mere insertion of letters signed * C. 
touher” and “J. Emerson Tennent” is not conclusive. But 
| there must be some incans of substantiating charges of this nature. 
| There must be a way of having an inquiry into anything that is 
arbitrary or an excess of power. General an] querulous com- 
plaints without foundation in fact must be common enough in 
| prisons, and prisoners will no doubt take the most unfavourable 
| view of their own treatment. We are told by the author of this 
| book that ‘the official replies to petitions appear to 
| stereotyped, and the names of the petitioners are merely 
written on the margin.” This is an inference, and we may 
attach as much weight to it as we like. But he 
on to speak of ** two cases where answers were receive:l to petitions 
which were never sent,” we have cither a fact which reflects seri- 
ously on the management of prisons, or a proof of the book being 
founded on hearsay. The account given of the suppressed letters 
is as follows :— 





” 


be 


when goes 


“Before I sought an interview with the director, I had written a 
letter to the late Mr. Cobden, in which, after narrating the particulars 
of my case, I expressed the hope that he might feel it consistent with 
his public duty to endeavour to procure for me the samo treatment with 
reference to liberation as had been extended to other prisoners who had 
suffered the loss of a similar limb at the same prison before me. This 

was considered improper language, and the letter wos suppressed. 
When called before the authorities on this occasion, | asked them to 
point out all the objectionable passages, in order that I might know 
what to omit in writing it another time. But this they would not do, 
and all the satisfaction I could get was that my letter might not only 
be shown to the Home Secretary, but also be noticed in the House of 
Commons, and that they might be blamed for passing it. The idea of 
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my letter being noticed in the House of Commons was new and not very 
agreeable to me; but I also thought it very improbable that such would 
be the case, and remarked in reply that there was nothing in the letter 
that a prisoner could be justly blamed for writing, and that its publica- 
tion could not have an injurious effect on the publicinterest. This was 
not denied, but the letter was suppressed nevertheless, and, I presume, 
still lies among many similar documents which have from time to time 
met with the same fate.” 


And again, four pages later :— 


“T now felt rather unhappy under the severity with which I was 

treated, and wrote a letter to my brother, in which I mentioned having 
seen the visiting director; but this letter was also suppressed, and I 
was warned not to mention the director’s name in any letter, or inform 
my friends of the suppressed letter to Mr. Cobden.” 
We do not quote the interview with the director which comes 
between these two passages, because the gruff, bullying tone in 
which the director is said to have spoken, and the peremptory way 
in which he cut short the interview, may be more or less matters 
of fancy. But the suppression of letters is either a fact or an 
invention of a fact, and it is as such that we have given it this 
prominence. In like manner, the many instances given us of the 
caprice of the directors, of the mistakes in classification of 
crimes, of the general mismanagement of the prisons, and 
of the failure of discipline, are serious matters, either for the 
book or the system. Giving the prisoners the same clothes in 
winter and summer, and herding twenty-four criminals of various 
orders in one room, are both blunders; but the one is of a minor 
degree, the other strikes at the root of all the efficacy of our method 
of punishment. If the author's story was true, and he was indeed 
imprisoned for what he thought a commercial indiscretion, he 
might have come out of gaol an accomplished housebreaker, and 
might have been hardened for life in that course of crime into 
which he had been entrapped by adverse circumstances. We 
cannot think that this is the intention of our law. But if this is 
the way in which our law is carried out there is something radically 
wrong about it. If nothing else in the book was true, this account 
of the comfort offered by gaols to hardened offeuders would teach 
us a similar lesson :— 

“Imprisonment with hard labour will never have the slightest effect 

in deterring such men from committing crime. Labour that would soon 
kill many other men would not punish them, but they would prefer it 
even to sitting in school. Rough fare they can do with, as long as it fills 
the belly. They have no other ambition to gratify. With the stomach 
distended and a quid of tobacco in their mouths, they are as happy as 
kings, and very careless about liberty. Many of them when they leave 
the prison leave home. To such men, and to all the class of vagrant 
and pauper criminals, a convict prison means acomfortable home, where 
they are fed and clothed, and bathed and physicked, and have all their 
wants supplied, without trouble or care, in exchange for their liberty 
and such labour as they can easily and cheaply perform. To the pro- 
fossional thieves a convict prison is a Court of Bankruptcy, to be avoided 
if possible, and to be made the most of when unavoidable: a place of 
punishment, no doubt, but punishment nearly useless and entirely mis- 
directed. To the man who has wrought for his living at some honest 
trade, up to the commission of his first known offence, who has been 
accounted respectable by his neighbours, and who belongs to a class of 
society with whom loss of character is utter ruin—a convict prison is a 
hell. Ifho happen also to be a man of thought and education, it willin 
addition appear to be an institution for robbing honest taxpayers, and a 
nursery of vico and crime, which all good men should endeavour to 
reform or destroy.” 
What the author proposes is to make offenders work out a certain 
sum as a penalty for their offence against the public. In this way 
he would teach the thief the policy of honesty, and would enable 
him to earn his bread when he left prison. ‘The objection to teach- 
ing lucrative trades to criminals on the ground that it interferes 
with free labour and puts the criminals in a better position than 
honest men, is passed over without much remark. But unless the 
general education of the people is reformed at the same time, and un- 
less the honest poor have as good a means of learning as the criminal 
poor, there is some force in the objection. While our workhouses 
remain what they are, it seems almost premature to labour for 
refinements in our prisons. In any case we must first be certain 
that the evils exist, and we cannot take them on tle unsupported 
word of an anonymous merchant. 


LITTLE JEHAN DE SAINTRE+#* 
Tue history of Little Jehan de Saintré is a French romance of the 
fifteenth century. Written in the last century of the middle ages, 
it tells the story of its own epoch even better than the personal 
narrative with which it professes to deal ; and we may almost say 
of it that there is scarcely another period of the world’s history 
when its composition would have been possible. Perhaps it owes 
to this marked individuality the comparative neglect into which it 


* The History and Pleasant Chronicle ¢ tle Jehan de Saintré, and of the Lady of the 
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has fallen. Nevertheless, it has some rare literary merits. ‘The 
style is naif and easy as that of Montaigne ; the plot is one of sin- 
gular originality, and the author seems to yield as unconsciously as 
completely to the opposite influences of his time, so that we glide 
rapidly but not abruptly from a region of elevated sentiment 
into the lowest abysses of a corrupt society. Such a book certainly 
deserved translation. 

Little Jehan de Saintré is the son of a gentleman of Anjou, and 
a page at the French Court. The Lady of the Fair Cousins, who 
seems, like Jehan himself, to have been a historical personage, is 
a young widow of the Royal blood, who has not the wish or the 
licence for a second marriage. The author explains that she 
has determined to emulate the famous widows of antiquity, but 
there is an undercurrent of irony while he plays with this part of 
his subject, and it is clear from later passages in the romance that 
the Court exercised some surveillance over her actions. Under 
these circumstances, it occurs to her ‘‘ that she could not do a better 
thing than to make the fortune of some young gentleman or 
squire,” and she fixes on little Jehan de Saintré, a forward lad of 
thirteen, as her favourite. There are several charming passages 
which picture the boy’s confusion in their first interviews, when 
he cannot understand what the lady is driving at. For a page 
thinking of nothing but tennis and his duties in the house to be 
called up by a great lady before a bevy of laughing maids, asked 
to give the name of her whom he loves best par amowr, and 
lectured on ‘ the imperishable memories of a Lancelot, a Gawain, 
a ‘Tristan,” was an ordeal that might fairly disconcert a modern 
Etonisn. Little Jehan first tries to keep clear of his persecutors 
altogether, but escape from inmates of the same palace is impos- 
sible; and being brought a second time to bay, he names a little 
girl, some six years of age, as his mistress. He is terribly punished 
for his stupidity. ‘The lady lectures him in true medizeval style on 
the seven deadly sins, and their incompatibility with true love ; 
and then having sworn him to secrecy, proceeds with an exposition 
of the ‘Ten Commandments and the Creed. ‘ And so,” she winds 
up, ‘* it cannot be otherwise but that by an obedience to the service 
of our Lady and of your lady par amour, you will be, in the long run, 
saved, not only your body, but body and soul together.” Little 
Jehan, puzzled, terrified, and attracted by the prospect of knightly 
service to one of the first ladies in Court, takes a vow of secrecy 
and obedience, and is allowed to make his escape. 

The page has, however, fallen into kind hands. Madame knows 
how Court favour is to be won, and keeps her young prot¢y¢ sup- 
plied with money, which she instructs him‘how to lay out to advan- 
tage. He is the best dressed of the royal retinue, rides good 
horses, and is able to make presents even to the Queen. The 
author skilfully extenuates the indelicacy of taking money from a 
lady by representing little Jehan as declining it in the first in- 
stance, and only yielding to his mistress’s commands. But it is less 
easy to excuse the gross lying which madame enjoins and which 
the boy practises with great dexterity, that the source of his 
unusual riches may not be suspected. Evidently the moral fibre 
in both is weak; and the lady at least endorses the Spanish 
proverb that a bushel of private shame is lighter than an 
ounce of public dishonour. For a time, of course, the 
relations of the two parties are innocent, and the boy gains 
in every way by the connection; is promoted at Court, 
pushed forward into all honourable adventures, and schooled in 
the chivalrous sentiment of the times. But the Devil always builds 
a chapel near the church, and some lower appetite is pretty sure to 
follow in the wake of an exalted sentiment. ‘The half-romantic, 
half-motherly love of the young woman for the boy is exchanged 
for a warmer feeling as he ripens into the peerless knight and 
accomplished gentleman. Jehan de Saintré is not ungrateful to 
his benefactress. ‘They dare not avow their attachment to one 
another, and so far it is an ordinary intrigue ; but by the morality 
of the time it is one that is not discreditable to either party so long 
as they conduct it warily and loyally, neither provoking suspicion 
nor failing in entire faith to one another. ‘This position of true 
love lasts for fifteen months after Saintré’s return from Prussia, 
where his reputation as a consummate soldier has been established. 

The beginning of the end comes when the lover devises a new 
and fanciful enterprise by which he aud some other knights are to 
challenge adventures for three years’ space through the world. 
Probably he is already weary of Armida and the enchanted gar- 
den, though he does not acknowledge his unfaithfulness to himself. 
‘The lady seems to suspect him, and at first threatens that he shall 
never be to her again what he has been, but at last so far relents as 
to fasten his ensign on his shoulder. On his departure, however, she 
sickens and is ordered change of air by the physician. She goes to 





her property in the country, and as it is near Lent she pays a visit 
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to a neighbouring abbey. The abbot, the son of a rich burgess, 
is “ big and brawny, and whether to wrestle, jump, vault, throw, 
pitch the sledge, or put the stone, at tennis or what you will, there 
was not a monk, knight, squire, or citizen alive who, when Damp 
(Don) Abbot had chosen to do his best, had ever proved his 
match.” The dénouement of the story may be easily guessed. 
Madame forgets love, honour, and reputation, and abandons herself 
to a disgraceful intrigue. Her infatuation is still at its height when 
she one day meets Saintré, who has returned, and come from Court 
to visit her. In spite of the cold welcome that she gives him, he 
accepts an invitation from the abbot, and dines in convent with 
them. After dinner the gross nature of the new lover comes out ; 
he picks a quarrel with his guest, forces him into a wrestling bout, 
throws him in every encounter, and makes him the laughing-stock 
of thecompany. Saintré smothers his indignation, and invites the 
whole party to a return feast. Here he inveigles the abbot into 
trying on a suit of proof armour, and then calling on him to 
defend himself, attacks him with the weapons of a soldier. ‘The 
Churchman, in spite of superior strength, is easily overborne and 
hurled headlong over a bench. The knight has just raised his 
arm to slay him, when he luckily remembers five texts of the Bible 
that forbid homicide, and contents himself with slitting his enemy’s 
tongue and driving his dagger through either cheek. Then he 
takes off the lady’s belt, telling her that she must not wear blue, 
which is the emblem of fidelity, and bids her farewell. Before 
long she is summoned back to Court, some suspicions having arisen 
as to the reasons of her long absence. But De Saintré has not 
closed accounts with her. He proposes one evening to entertain 
the Court with a marvellous history, tells them under feigned 
names the story of his love to madame, with its tragic-comical 
issue, and, when all present have passed verdict upon the unknown 
lady, draws out the belt and restores it on bended knees to 
Madame. ‘ And from that hour began her fall, and forfeited she 
for ever all her honour, joy, and peace of mind.” 

In this story, to take modern illustrations, the early plot is 
almost like that of smond ; the issue is as coarse as ever Smollett 
or Balzac could have devised. The question for the critic to 
examine is whether these apparent incongruities can be explained 
by the facts of the times and of our common nature. Is the 
cynical view of humanity, the belief that earthly imperfection is so 
interwoven with our finest energies that we are almost certain to 
recoil earthward in proportion as we strain heavenward, one that 
is so generally true as to be the fit material of art ; or does a story 
like that of Jehan de Saintré convey another moral against 
those who try to create a world of their own. That the young 
widow's fancy for petting a pretty boy about the Court was 
in itself one for which she need not have blushed, though the 
issue proved that it was unwise, may be granted even by those who 
think that there is some alloy in all friendship between the sexes. 
That a woman shut out from the proper refuge of domesticity, 
concentrating all the warmth of a pent-up nature upon her boy 
squire, and watching him ashe ripened into manhood, and took his 
place among the first knights of the day in great measure through 
her own teaching, should come to regard him with warmer feelings 
than before, and gradually invite him to exchange affectionate 
reverence for passionate love, is the issue that every indifferent 
critic must have predicted, and in the precautions she took from the 
first for secresy the lady did homage to the better sense and 
severer judgment of the world. Of such loves between a young 
man and a woman ten or twelve years his senior the event cannot 
long be doubtful. ‘There is a certain sense of shame on oue side 
and a fear of ridicule on the other; the man is not sorry to be 
decently quit of an entanglement, and the woman is haunted by 
suspicions that exclude contidence. We owe it to the influence of 
the early romances, in which the knight is always better than his 
lady-love, that Saintré preserves his allegiance till he can no longer 
render it without disgrace. But what for him las been a mere 
episode in his life, a childish feeling that he may easily outgrow, 
and a connection to which he has owed the best part of his educa- 
tion, has been to his mistress a guilty intrigue, which has sapped 
the whole foundations of instinctive morality. In this sense we 
regard the author as a true artist when he paints the melancholy 
consummation. ‘The first barriers of shame have been broken 
down, and a woman in whom a long intrigue has completely sullied 
the bloom of early sentiment declines in her lover's absence, upon 
the first tolerable substitute. It is the triumph of sheer sensuality 
in a mixed nature, but it carries with it complete moral degrada- 
tion. Hlow common such intrigues with Churchmen were dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, and what bitter feeling they excited 
in lay society, might be proved abundantly from the literature 
of the fifteenth century. ‘A woman,” says one speaker in 











the Heptameron, ‘should never let a priest enter her room except 
to administer the last sacraments.” Indeed, in a gross age the 
idle man easily carried the day against the worker. ‘‘ If you knew,” 
says another speaker in the /Zeptameron, “ the difference there is 
between a gentleman who has all his life borne harness and fol- 
lowed war, and a well-fed varlet who has never stirred from his 
home, you would easily excuse this poor widow,’—who has trifled 
with a gallant gentleman and given her favours to a groom. 
Saintreé’s revenge, therefore, expresses the hatred of class to class, 
as well as the just anger of a man who has been outraged and 
publicly insulted. His treatment of the abbot is indefensible from 
the English point of view. But by the rules of the Austrian ser- 
vice, an officer is expelled his regiment if he receives a blow 
without cutting his assailant down, though the latter be an 
unarmed man. ‘The revenge taken upon Madame is in even worse 
taste. But Balzac’s novels show abundantly that there is a section 
of French society which still holds that the wounds of self-love may 
be ministered to by public insult to a woman. “ L’honyéte homme 
trompé s‘éloigne, et ne dit mot,” is a difficult maxim for human 
nature, above all, among Kelts. 

Mr. Vance has shown sound judgment in excising some unim- 
portant chapters, and his style generally is good and spirited, though 
a little loose. His opinion that Madame’s love for Saintré may 
always have been purely Platonic we regard as more dishonourable 
to her than our own, but his preface is well worth reading, as the 
author has a genuine though not a precise knowledge of early 
times. In one passage of the translation his rendering is some- 
thing more than slovenly. Saintré, wishing to be alone with 
Madame, jocularly asks the King, with whom he is in high favour, 
to pass the night with the Queen (‘‘ Je vous prie, que ce soir avec 
la Reyne dormez.”) ‘The object of course is that Madame may be 
discharged from attendance. Mr. Vance renders the passage, “ I 
think you might for once stretch a point, and let me sleep with the 
Queen.” ‘The custom of the fifteenth century, as we could prove 
by several illustrations, was for husband and wife to sleep in 
separate rooms, the husband attended by squires or pages, the 
wife by waiting-women. When they slept together the husband 
visited his wife’s room, and her attendants were sometimes 
though not necessarily sent away. We allude to this little 
point because Mr. Vance has conjured up an unusual diffi- 
culty, and assumed that the author of Jehan de Saintré is 
sometimes inventing customs that were not of his time for 
enhanced pictorial effect. We know no authentic instance of 
such inventions in literature, though an author may often sin from 
imperfect knowledge of a society in which he does not mix. We 
believe Jehan de Saintré to be a true picture of the times preced- 
ing the Reformation, and we cordially recommend it to all who 
will be content to remember that it is not a sample of the purest 
spirit of chivalry. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—— 
St. Cyril of Alexandria on the Minor Prophets. Edited by P. E. 
Pusey, A.M. 2 vols. (The Clarendon Press.)—We cannot pretend to 
discuss the merits of St. Cyril as a commentator, but the labours of his 
editor demand a few words of respectful recognition. This work, 
indeed, recalls the zeal’of a bygone generation of scholars, bygone, 
that is,as far as England is concerned, for it still flourishes in the univer- 
sities of Germany. In two large octavo volumes, containing together 
about 1,500 pages, Mr. Pusey gives with elaborate care tho text of his 
author and the various readings of the MSS. on which it is founded. 
Not a noto breaks the uniformity of a labour which modern English 
scholars regard as insufferably tedious, not to be endured except by the 
more patient industry of the Germans. From the actual labour of colla- 
tion, which we are generally content to leave to others, Mr. Pusey has 
not shrunk. He visited St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, and all the monas- 
teries of Mount Athos, where there was any hope of finding MSS., and 
pursued his work in one of thom, the Batopwdium, where a valuable codex 
was found, till he was driven away by marsh fever. In a singularly 
pleasing and modest preface Mr. Pusey gives an account of his labours 
and of his obligations, and in the simple words “ Patri meo” dedicates 
to his father a work of which the venerable professor has every reason to 
be proud. 








Dora. By Julia Kavanagh. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—It does 
not often happen that the first volume of a novel is the one which 
could be most easily spared. So it is, however, with Dora. Miss 
Kavanagh, it seems, must needs have a plot. Now, her tales, for which 
we have always had a great liking ever since, years ago, we read Nathalie, 
are exactly of the kind in which a plot is least needed. Let her draw 
one of her characteristic pictures of a charming girl, and invent just the 
few incidents that are necessary to make the required suspense in her 
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love story, and she will be sure to please her readers. But what can 
she be thinking of when she claborates such a monstrous notion as that 
of the old bric-i-brac hunter, who resolves to leave his estate to the 
nephew who can draw up the best catalogue of his curiosities, and par- 
ticularly form the most plausible theory as to the composition of some 
Henri-Deux ware? And then, when at the cost of this improbability she 
has got hold of a tragical element, she refuses to use it. The unsuc- 
cossful candidate dies of a broken heart. Here is the barrier of a 
brother’s death between two lovers, but the writer makes next to no use 
of it, and the event of the story is wholly determined by other con- 
siderations, When Miss Kavanagh reaches the French scenes, in which 
she always seoms most at home, she becomes much more pleasing. 
Some of her minor sketches of life and manners in a French country town 
are particularly good. Of the more ambitious picture of Mrs. Lean, the 
woman who goes mad through intense selfishness, we do not think much. 
But Dora is, on the whole, a readable tale, written with sobriety and 
good taste, and if not very powerful, not wanting in tenderness and 
pathos. 

Near the Cloisters. By Dr. Henry Stebbing, F.R.S. 2 vols. (Skeet.) 
—Perhaps the most remarkable thing about this novel is that thore is 
positively not a villain in it. More than once we seem likely to have 
one. Buchweiss, the bookseller, learned, polite, and luxurious, might 
have been a scoundrel of the deepest dye, and, indeed, wo are led to sus- 
pect him of robbery and murder. Killikur, the young physician, might 
have been just such another; we know him to be a sceptic, and once he 
seems to hesitate between suicide and murder. But Dr. Stebbing relents. 
The bookseller turns out to be nothing worse than aluckless speculator ; 
the physician is changed by the combined influences of evening service 
in a cathedral and a Dean’s pretty daughter, into an admirable Christian. 
The tale is, indeed, written throughout in a spirit of the most charming 
optimism. Those who need it are made virtuous; all are made happy. 
The orphans find parents, the lovers find wives. The needful amount 
of adversity is furnished by the unfailing agency of mines, which, witha 
convenient elasticity, bring down the haughty and exalt the humbled. 
And to make overything more secure, a pecuniary deus ex machind 
descends with a million and a half of money, and the curtain drops on 
a “solemn, but very splendid close, at St. George's, Hanover Square.” 
Dr. Stebbing writes an easy and pleasant style, says shrewd things and 
describes well now and then, and will amuse readers who do not ask for 
too much. 

The Search for the Gral. By Julia Goddard. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.)—A pretty story, which wo may safely pronounce to bo better 
than many that present themselves in a more ambitious form. An 
enthusiastic girl noglects the substantial good that presents itself in the 
shape of a cousin and possible lover whom she has known from childhood, 
and makes a hero ont of a shallow-hearted idler, who likes her, but is 
not prepared to make sacrifices for her. How she is disenchanted and 
how things turn out for the best the reader may discover for himself, not 
without satisfaction. There is a good deal about the search for the Gral, 
as that story is rendered in the poem of “ Parzival,” and it is, perhaps, 
the cleverest part of the book. We read it with interest, but did not see 
very clearly what it had to do with the development of the story. A 
young man and a young woman find their “ Gral” in each other, very 
probably a happy discovery, but certainly not an uncommon cre. 

With the Tide. By Sidney Daryl. (Hodder and Stoughton. )—If this is 
the sort of tale which boys really like, there is little more to be said ; but it 
is certainly very strongly flavoured. We part with the hero when he is 
about ten years of age, and during that time he has been saved from a 
burning house, has thrown an inkstand at his schoolmaster on the first 
day of going to school, and on the same day has been kidnapped into a 
Lancashire factory, has saved a little girl from drowning, has been kid- 
napped again, has jumped into the Thames, and finally been shipwrecked. 
The story of course abounds with the stock improbabilities ; the villain, 
for instance, carries about with him the evidence of his guilt in a letter 
which he had no possible reason for keeping, and every reason for de- 
stroying. But, as we said, if boys like this sort of thing, they will have 





it, as they will have “three-corners,” and toffy, and other stuff more or | 


less unwholesome, and grown-up critics may protest in vain. 

Italy and her Capital. By E. 8S. G. 8S. (Freeman.)—E. 8. G. S. 
travelled in Garibaldian costume (does she mean the “ red shirt?) and 
consequently, as she tells us, her journey through the north of Italy 
“was a sort of triumphal march,” She tried the experiment of open- 
air preaching in Venice, the place being still in the occupation of the 
Austrians, and we very much regret that she did not think of trying it 
in Rome. Besides this, she journeyed to Caprera in order to present the 
great Italian patriot with a Pilgrim's Progress. There is a sincerity 
and, what is not so common, a benevolence about her zeal which make 
us disinclined to criticize her harshly. We will do nothing more than 
express our admiration of the courtesy with which the Continental 
nations treat such strange visitors, and our hope that when they are 
sufficiently advanced to send us the like, we shall haye the grace to 
imitate their example. 

Sunbeam Stories. By the Author of A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. 
(Lockwood and Co.)—The first of the stories in this book is very 
pretty, and may be commended alike to young and old. Of the second 
we cannot speak highly, and would rather not speak at all. “The 


Dream Chintz,” as the first is called, deals with a poor little half-wittea 
puaeata aan cast Gan congas meee 
sees th O% g air and dance among the forest glades cach 
evening. A young man whose occupation lies in designing chintzes ig 
kind to the boy, and in return the fairies devise a lovely pattern, which 
carries off a prize and sets up the designer. Tho story is prettily told, 
and is healthy. 

A Light on the Tlistorians and on the IT): tory of Crowland Abbey. By 
Henry Scalo English. (J. R. Smith.)—-It is difficult to read with 
patience or judge with equanimity a book which irritates one with 
perpetually recurring italics intended to mark an emphasis which one 
cannot detect. We shall content ourselves with stating the thesis which 
Mr. English secks to establish, namely, that Ingulphus falsified the 
Crowland Chronicles, and that he was instigated thereto by the wicked 
counsels of Archbishop Lanfrane. How he seeks to make out his caso 
those who may be curious in the matter may inquire for themselves ; 
we hope that they will be more successful than we have been. 

Merry Tales for Little Folk. Edited by Madame de Chatelain, 
(Lockwood and Co.)—Why, hore are all our old friends, beginning with 
“Tho House that Jack Built,” and going on to somo of the best of Hans 
Andersen's and Madame d’Aulnoy’s tales, as well as some of Grimm's 
and Perrault’s. We are very glad to see you again, you little dears! in 
any shape. Show them up into the nursery. 

We have received a new edition of Sir David Brewster's Letters on 
Natural Magic (Tegg); to this edition Mr. J. A. Smith has prefixed 
some chapters on “The Being and Faculties of Man,” and added a 
supplement describing some additional phonomena, the famous “Popper's 
Ghost” among them. We do not attach any value to Mr. Smith’s meta- 
physical and psychological speculations, but he has, at all events, the 
merit of leaving Sir D. Brewster's letters in their integrity. Mr. Buchan’s 
very complete /Zandy-Book of Meteorology (Blackwood) has reached a 
second edition. Wo groet an old friend in the Percy Anecdotes (Warne); 
we are told that this is an exact reprint of the original edition. This 
was probably the best thing to do. But wo hopo that we may have 
some day a book of anecdotes, thoroughly sifted, all true, all good, and 
all well told. The volame is ono of tho “Chandos Series,” and seems 
admirably well printed, as good an equivalent for one’s money, as far as 
form is concerned, as one could easily find. 

Booxs,—What is an “annual”? We had supposed the 
name to siguify a yearly publication. Such were the annuals which 
flourished in such abundance some thirty or forty years ago. But it 
seoms that the signification of the word is now extended to include a 





notion apparently borrowed from its botanical use, and that it means 
“that which flourishes through a year.” LRoutledge’s Every Boy's 
Annu], edited by Edmund Routledge (Routledge), is apparently a 
bound-up volume of Loutledge’s Magazine for Boys. 1s not this likely 
to deceive? It was certainly a surprise to ourselves to discover what 
the contents of the volume really wore, and it might be a very disagree- 
able surprise to a purchaser who finds that the book which he has intended 
fora present contains nothing that his young friends have not read 
long before. The contonts, indeed, aro good enough; some of the con- 
tributions, “Tho Recollections cf Marlborough,” for instance, are 
decidedly above the average. Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume edited 
by Mrs. Gatty (Bell and Daldy), is named after the same misleading 
fashion. It contains the last half-year's numbers of Aunt Judy's Maya- 
zine. We have expressed before this our sincere liking for that charm- 
ing little periodical, which ought not to need anything but its own 
merits to make it prosper. ules of the Toys, by Frances Freeling 
Broderip (Griflith and Farran), is a book written in the manner of Hans 
Christian Andersen, and though not displaying his fancy and humour, 
not unworthy of that master. Tho first talo, that told by the 
ball, raised, we will confess, a slight prejudice in our minds. 
We resented, on behalf of the children, the being told where the various 
strips of leather camo from, and how they were manufactured. Bu! 
we did not come across any more useful information. What wo found 
| was a number of very simple, prottily-told tales, one or two of them, 











perhaps, unnecessarily sad, hinting but not obtruding « good moral, and 
altogether such as the little people might read with pleasure and be the 
better for reading. Two old acquaintances, very different from each 
other, appear with new faces, viz., «/sop’s Fubles and Sandford and 
Merton, both of them rendered into words of one syllable by Mary 
Godolphin (Cassell and Co.). Tho first experiment has succeeded, in 
our judgment, better than the second. Sandjord and Merton was 
seareely intended for the very young children to whom this ela- 
borately simple diction is adapted. And to rob it of that distinction 
of style which, for want of a bettor term, we will call a kindly pom- 
pesity, is in fact to destroy it. Esop’s fables take to the treatment 
y- Yet we have some doubts about the wisdom of the plan. 
on whether children like it. Children certainly are fond 
- the longest words they can get hold of, and hate apparent con 


ul 





let 
more KI 


We qu 
of usin 
Gescension. And we question also whether this one-syllabled language 











hit may be easier to read, is not harder to understand. Here is 


thor 


an instance, —“ Give a man luck, and you may throw him in the sea,” is 





not so clear as ‘“* You may throw a lucky man into the sca and not drown 
Why this purist objection to the dissyllable “lucky”? For 
Tales ¢ Lleroes, taken from English History (Nelson), we 
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cannot say much. It is prosy and feeble, and sometimes, believe, 
unfaithful to truth. We should bo sorry, to give one instance, that 
English boys and girls should be taught to thir 
fort, one of the noblest of English heroes, 
whose heart were evil coi And it may 1 
give Shakespeare's portrait of Henry V. 


© doubted whether 


as authentic history. 





itinually.” 


is well to 


Harry's Le adder to Learning (Ward, Lock, and Tyler) is an illustrated 


ane 


graduated series of easy sentences 


s, nursery 


reading- -book, containing a 
songs, and nursory tales. Those seem good of their kind, and some 
of the pictures aro very pretty. Old Burekell’'s Pocket, by Flibu 
Burritt (Cassell), is for the most part a reprint of papers which 


have already appeared. But they will be generally new to young readers 
on this side of the Atlantic, and they are quite worth preserving. They 
have one especial merit, that they will do something to awaken in Eng- 
the aspects of life and nature among 
‘1 bound to say one word in favour of 
What are his 


lish children a kindly interest in 
their American cousins. We fee 


the English robin, to which Mr. Burritt is scarcely just. 


merits as a songster compared with the American bird of the same | 


name we cannot say, but he certainly does something better than 
“whistle and chatter in a rather pert way.” Ho sings a very sweet 
little song in summer when other birds are mute, Among the Songs 
for the Little Ones (Ward, Lock, and a) are some old favourites as 
well as new friends whose acquaintance we are glad to make. The 
signature vi poe Mary,” especially one called 
“A Nursery Song,” are very good. On the thee hand, some of the 
songs are very prosy, good neither for man nor child. The illustrations 
good, and the volume, on the whole, desirable. 


pieces that bear the of 


are general! 
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| |'UNDER the WILLOWS, and other Pooms. 


«| BEATRICE, and other Poems. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER'S BOOK FOR BOYS 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures of Ned 


3eautifully ilius 


Grey. Dedicated to all Boys fri wn Ei is ght Years Old to Eighty. 

trate a by Huard. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 7s 6d. (On Monday. 
RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. 

Iliusirated in Colours by J. E. Rogers. Imperial 4to, illuminated covers, 9s. 


» (This day. 
“arly the best Christmas book out."—Sa/vrday Review. 

iren of almost any age will delight to turn over its pages.”"—Nonconformist. 

nour, the colouring is brilliant, and alto- 

—Daily News. 
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The FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS at WENT- 


WORTH GRANGE. A Christmas Book for Children. By Francis TURNER PAL 


| igns are full of grotesque hur 

| 

} 

| 

E GRAVE. Beautifully illustrated by Huard. Square cloth, gilt top, 9s. [7hdés day. 


rk is likely to be very popular with the little ones,” 


“Emphatically a good book—good in feelings, good, ve ry good, as a work of 
ims igiuation, and good as rezards the arts of the typographer and draughtsman. 
Many of the desigus are exquisitely beautiful. —A press. 

“A really original Christmas book. 1 sHlent, 


TOM BROWNS’ SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. 


With nearly 60 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Sydney Prior Hall 
Portrait of the Author, Square cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. (On Monday. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. By Lewis 
CARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by Tenniel. Fourteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 6s, 

“A very pretty and highly original book, sure to delight the little world of won- 
dering minds, and which may well please those who have unfortunately passed the 
years of wondering.”— Times, 
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Svo, 6s. 
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Aone of LYNWOOD. By the Author of “ The Heir 
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The a 

of Redelyife.” New Edition, with Coloured Llustra 
al and Prac- 
Callot, 


ETCHING and ETCHERS: a Treatise Critic 


Rembrandt, 


tical, By P. G. Hamerton. With Original Plates by 
Dujardin, Paul Potter, de. Royal 8vo, half morocco, 31s 6d. 
“It is a workof which author, printer, and publisher may alike feel proad, It is a 






work, too, of which none but a genuine artist could by possibility have been the 


author.”"—Saturday Review, 
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CHOICE AND VALUABLE WORKS TO BE SOLD, 


WHICH ARE RESPECTIVELY FROM THE 


LIBRARIES OF PRINCE LUCIEN AND PRINCE LOUIS BUONAPARTE, THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA, THE KING OF NAPLES, THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, BARON HUMBOLDT, 
AND THE DUCHESS DE BERRI. 





Some of the most costly and beautiful Books ever published ; are all Subscribers’ or Choice Copies, and of the 
earliest and finest impressions issued. 





They are all bound either in morocco or russia, at a cost varying from £6 to £15 per volume; are some of the most perfect specimens 
extant, and worthy to adorn the richest Libraries. Such of the Works as specially relate to the same subject are bound alike, and will be sold 


together as thus :— 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GOULD. 
Gould's Birds of Australia. 7 vols. folio, with Supplement. 


Pub, at £124. 
> io 7 Pf 7 ; . . 
Gould's Birds of Asia. Folio. Pub. at 42 guineas. Musée Napoléon. 10 vols. folio ; also proofs before letters. 
. A magniticent copy, bound as above, and the original edition. 

’ a + . * e = pae Oo} 7 e oe . . . 
Gould's Birds of Europe. Folio, 5 vols. Pub. at £76 8s. Museum Florentinum. Proof impressions; 12 vols. folio, with 
Gould’s Birds of Great Britain. Folio. > ag The work complete. A very rare copy; bound as above, 

CS fiorence 175 


Gould's Century of Birds of the Himalaya. Folio. Pub. at aguséo des Antiques. Par Bouillon et St. Victor. 3 vols. folio; 


Trancais et Musée Royale. 7 vols. folio; proof im- 
pressions of the plates before letters. A copy not to be surpassed. Most ele- 
gantly bound in red morocco, richly tooled and gilded. The original edition by 
Robillard-Peronville and Laurent. 














£14 I4s. | proof impres-ions of the plates; also a very exquisite copy. Pub. at nearly 
” . . . . W Joris 
Gould's Monographs, Macropodide, Trochidide (with Introduc- £100. Paris 1811. ss : : 
- The price of these elegant works, the four, is £170; all richly bound alike in red 


tion), Odontophorine, Ramphastide, and Trongonide, All folio. Pub. at over £108. | 
J ‘ | morocco, 


ould’s Mammals of Australia. Folio. Pub. at 36 guineas. | 
G i yf ‘ 5 Galerie de Florence et du Palais Pitti. Proofs before letters; 
These volumes are entirely complete, with coloured plates, most richly executed, 4 yols. folio; richly tooled red morocco, A splendid copy. Paris 1789. 
are t alike at a cost of £8 per yolume superbly gilded and tooled | é ; : 
and are bound alike at a ¢ ‘ 8 per volume, in superb n unc H Galerie Royale de Dresde. Proof impressions also. 2 vols. 


green morocco leather. Without this binding the works colli xctively are published | 
at nearly £450.—Price for the Set, £180. folio, red morvecco, matching the above. The plates by Killian, Houbraken, 
Beauvarlet, &¢c., Dresden, 1757. This copy has all the rare plates in fine 
preservation. 
’ . . . . ° ° . ° . 
Audubon’s Birds of America. 4 vols. folio. The coloured | Galerie de Munich. 2 vols. folio, proof impressions, bound to 
plates of birds the size of life; one of the first ten of the Subscribers’ Copies. match the above in red moroceo, An exquisite copy. 
With text, Pub, at £200, . - . . “ing ° 
> AT , , ,-. | Galerie de Dusseldorf. Proof impressions, folio. A very fine 
Audubon and Bachman’s Quadrupeds of North America. Folio, copy. Pub. at Basle, 1778, Red morocco tooled. 
6 vols. Pub. at £54. Galleria of Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany. Earliest impres- 
Selby’s British Birds. 2 vols. folio. Pub. at £105. sions, the plates very flue and sharp. Folio, Richly bound as above. Firenze, 
z 1690-1710, 


f > yoras are ¢ yst the earliest copies issue Subscribers; are ¥ . ’ . , . . 
These three wor re amongst the earliest copies issued to Subscribers; ar Galeiie de Tahleaur d Orléans. 2 vols. folio. India proofs, 








complete with the ——— plates, and are elegantly bound in green morocco, richly s 
gilded and worked. at the price of £19 per vogame, » They are published without the Red moroceo, as above. A superb copy. Paris, 1825-29. 
binding at nearly £400.—Priee of the whole, £ Galerie du Palais Royale. Proof impressions before letters. 
— — Red moroceo, richly tooled as above. 3 vols. folio. Paris, 1786. 
: . » The seven works above are bound alike in red moroceo, of the tinest tooling, and 
Bur res de Humboldt. Colow ed plates, 26 vols. folio. Pub design to match, and contain fresh and most brilliant impressions of the plates.— 


at about £300. Paris 1831. Complete, with ** Humboldt’s Personal Narrative,” | Priee £180, 
in 7 vols. Pub. at £6, 


, * /, , e v S/ » x. » 4 : 4 
Tumboldt and Baupland’s Observations de Zoologie, se. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ WV rorks, F roof impressions before letters. 
. Am ‘ent copy. bound in rich blue morocco, finely tooled and gilded, folio, 





agni 


Coloured Pintes, Pub. at £17 - Paris 1332. 2 : Pub. at £128. London, 1820-36, 

Auhamel’s Traité des Ar nes ct Arbustes, je. 4 vols. folio, Ploos van Amstel—Maitres Hollandais et Flamands. Proof 
coloure1 plates. Complete and richest edition. Pub, at £75, without binding. SBR eae Pub. ot G0) euinoss. A very fine subscriber's copy, Bou k 
Paris 1849 impressions. Pub. at 69 guineas. A very fine subscriber's copy. Bound as the 

—_ : es ‘ bas hs P above, 5 vols, fulio, Isl2. 

Auhamel’s Traité des Arbes Fruitiers. Coloured plates, folio. | Tolbein's Portraits of the Court of Henry VIII. Folio. A 
Pub. unbound at over 100 guineas, Paris 1356, very fine copy of the eerliest impressions, coloured, Bound as above. London, 

Wallich's Plante Asiatice Rariores. Coloured plates; folio 1792. 
edition. London 1832. Pub, at £36, Hogarth’s Works. 2 vols. folio. India proofs. The plates 

The above works are bound alike in russia, richly gilded and tooled, at £6 per sharp, tine, and early subscribers’ impressions. Pub, at £59, Bound as above. 
volume, and are published at over £540.—Price of the whole, £180. The Weene of Sir Thomas Lawrence. All proof impressions 
———_—_____—_——_— before letters, and with all the private plates. This most splendid and complete 
’ work of La awrence’s paintings in this perfect state is very rare, Folio. Bound 

De Bry's Collectiones icasisibinns tn Indiam Orientalem m= See . 
et Indiam Occidentalem, dc. 14 vols, folio. This edition is the most complete ee 2. 3 r . * ioe 
that is extant of this magnificent work, and comprehends all the rarest divisions Tu ner & England aud WW ales, Complete, oe vols. Proof 
of the work, all the rarest parts being comprehended in this copy. Date, before letters. A very beautiful copy. 1838, Bound as above. 

Franc ne rion L1G jehiv i oroce suther. " r . - 
PURO, SEU8—E ise £E08, Beaty howne te wscrosce tenther. The Works of Van Dyck, Superb impressions before letters 
a nana eee of Van Dyck's paintings. Folio. Bound as above, 
Gough's Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain. With richly om. : = — a oom alike in tooled blue morocco, and are very 
‘ ° williant copies,—Price of the group, £170, 


tinted plates, in 5 vols. folio, A magnificent copy. ~ gantly bound in gilded : 
s of fro’ 0 per e 795, 

a eens oe eee eee Date 2 The whole of the Works above mentioned are in admirable preservation and as 
Lysons’ Roman Antiquities. A perfect copy of the entire work, | gots new: and it should also be remarked that these works are of the earliest 
"6 vols, folio, bound in russia like the above; the plates (by Smirke) exquisitely | 224 richest copies orig: to subscribers or presented, and ave all more or less of 
coloured and quite fresh, London 1817. : : | great rarity and high merit, and are entirely unsurpassed ny others extant. 
s ? All the volumes, too, excepting the three last sets of Art works, have either satin 
Denon s Monuments des Arts du Dessin che: les % uples tant paper or vellum fly le: aves to evi ‘ry page. It should be added that the published 
Anciens et Moderns, de. 4 vols. folio, with all the plates perfect. A magnificent ; PUees. W hen named, are quite independent of the costly binding and finish, upon 
copy. Paris 1829. : whi ‘h no expense has been spared. Also the following, whic h form a complete 

wR: : le TE te: Re 3 des Obecevations ot des Parliamentary library :— 
Description de sgypte: Hecueil des Observations et des) 7, Srate Trials from 1066 to 1820. 34 volumes, with 

Recherchés, &c., pendant Expédition de Armée Frangaise. Pub. by the ‘ 
French Government. A very early copy. 12 vols. folio of plates, and} vols. 
folio of description. All the series complete; splendid specimens of the plates. 














Index, Complete. 


TTowell, Cobbett, and Tansard’s Parliamentary ITistory, 1066 


Paris 1820, to 1805, 36 vols., complete, 
a . - Sant ¥ a J . : 
Vetusta Monumenta. Pub. by the Society of Antiquaries. | 77jneqrd's Parliamentar -y Debates, from the commencement in 
Coloured plates of the Bayeux Tapestry, &c.. and all perfect. A bean tiful copy, As 3 to 1862. 245 vols., complete, 





bound to match the above in rich russia binding, and finely gilde vols, folio, 
with the Supplement volume of plates; the whole compiete. fae ice for 
the whole 4 works, £220, all bound alike. 


e above three works, ” comprising 315 volumes, are handsomely full bound, 

uniform in russia, and fit for any library, are entirely un 1, and are fly-leaved 

throughout, without hot sor blemishes of any kind on the px wr fly leaves, Price 
the whole three works, £160,—There are also 


Piranesi Opere. 27 vols. folio, with all the folding plates and | Daniel's Oriental Scenery §: Antiquities. —Lambert's Genus Pinus. 


others complete. A magniticent copy, with the finest and ear liest impressions, 
; and completed in Paris, | Cealoni’s Vestigia delle Termi di Tito.—Lodge’s Por traits : 


Pub. in Rome and Paris between the years 1756-18 
richly bound in green morocco, tooled and gilded.—Price £190, (and other Works). These are folio, and the choicest editions and impressions. 

















The sole channel for obtaining further particulars is by letter only, addressed to “ LITERATURE,” Bedford Hotel, 
Brighton. No personal applications will be attended to, and it as particularly reque sted may not he made. The books are to be 
seen, till sold, at a Bookseller's in London, by gentlenen, on their stating by letter the sets they desire to purchase. 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 2 


ATICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in OVER- } 
N 


——_ _ = 

LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

1 Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 

pets so long and favourably distinguished by their 
ry are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. aad 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
jcularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
pong well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. p 
E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. . 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. : 
QGAUCE—LEA and PERRINS. 
K) The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


NDIGESTION REMOVED. 

MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, or 
GLOBULES he successful and popular remedy for 
the cure of Indigestion. Sold in bottlesand boxes from 
2s, with full directions, by THOMAS MORSON and 
SON, 31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell Square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists ; but ask 
for * Morson’s ” Pepsine, 








I 






jy SAS RED. — The Finest ‘Tonic is 

WATERS’ QUININE ‘VINE, unrivalled as a 

stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 

fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 

WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 

Oo D LIVER OIL 

FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL, AFFECTIONS, &c. 


it glia LIVER OTL 
FOR DEBILITY. 


D LIVER OLL 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., &e. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &e. 
Dr, Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., &e., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, ls 6d; pints, 239d ; quarts, 5s ; 
five pints, 11s. 
DOUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











OUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











OUDAULT'S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
\ URIATE of AMMONIA 
4 LOZENGES. — In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 

(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 
SELF-TREATMENT.—It is admitted on all 
hands that health and strength of the body are more 
necessary for success in life than activity or acuteness 
ofmind. The remarkable powers of this well known 
medicine in purifying, regulating, and invigorating are 
manifested with such striking success that they should 
not fail to attract the attention of all invalids. No deep 
knowledge is required to secure the good effects of these 
purifying and corrective Pills; a slight study of their 
accompanying directions will enable any one to use this 
remedy to the best advantage. In low, moist, malarious 
austricts, where ague, gout, and rheumatism are almost 
regarded as birthrights, Holloway’s medicine is invalu- 
able for effecting a safe and permanent cure. 











COATS for GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
52s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s. 

Hf. J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street ; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester : 
10 Mosley street. Liverpvol: 50 Bold street. 


TICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 

DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 

= to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 
2s. 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool : 50 Bold street, 


TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
ae ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN, 
—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Coats, from 
63s to 84s; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s. 

If. J. and D, NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street ; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street, 


AJ ICOLL’'S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 

1 ING DRESS for BOYS. 

NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in MORNING SUITS for 
BOYS 











NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS. 
NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in HIGHLAND and 
SAILOR’S DRESS for BOYS. 
NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for 
BOYS. 

Frieze cloth, 4 years of age, 15s 6d—6 yrs., 17s—8 
yes., 18s 6d—10 yrs,, 20s—12 yrs., 21s 6d—14 yrs., 23s— 
16 yrs., 24s 6d. 

Melton, Pilot, Beaver, or Witney cloths: 4 years of 
age, 22s 6d—6 yrs., 24s 6d—8 yrs, 26s 6d—10 yrs, 
2s Gd—12 yrs., 30s 6d—I14 yrs., 32s 6d—16 yrs., 34s 6d. 

NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRTS, 

HOSIERY, &c., suitable for each dress. 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments, Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order at a few hours’ 
notice, 

Hi. J, and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


a gg tetesed RIDING HABITS 
a in various coloured Tweed cloths, £3 3s, 
NICOLL’S RIDING HABITS, in various coloured 
Melton cloths, £4 4s. 
NICOLL’S RIDING HABITS, in various coloured 
Supertine cloths, £6 6s. 

RIDING TROUSERS, from 21s; Hats with Falls, 21s, 
PROMENADE JACKETS in great variety. 
SERGE, TWEED, and CLOTH PROMENADE 
COSTUMES. 

WATERPROOF TWEED and MELTON TRAVEL- 
LING COSTUMES, £1 Ils 6d, £2; ditto SKIRTS, 
20s, 25s, 

Messrs, NICOLL’'S WATERPROOF TWEED and 
MELTON CLOTHS, for CLOAKS, &c., are made with- 
out the least mixture of cottun, hence they are so 
durable and impermeable, always retaining their 
superior appearance, 

H. J. and D, NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bold street, 


a 












\ OURNING, ONE GUINEA and a 
i HALF the DRESS —JAMES CORD—manu- 
factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mourning. JAMES CORD 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for choice will find it an 
excellent wearing dress, 
JAY'S. 





|S gy VELVETEEN DRESSES.— 
a Made from Silk Velvet Paris Models.—Black 
Velveteens finished for Messrs. JAY have a special 
brilliancy of colour, and when made up have almost the 
sume effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third the 
cost. These Black Velveteens are also cut from the 
piece by the yard in vad a length. 


PRENCH PATTERNS VELVET 

i MANTLES.—Ladies returning to town who have 
not yet bought their Promenade and Carriage Winter 
Mantles will find some great bargains at Messrs. 
JAY'S. These Mantles, though purchased at Messrs, 
Worth and Bobergh’s and other eminent houses, are 
nevertheless now sold at a reduction of from: 5 to 10 
guineas less than the cost price in Purig 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 247, 249, 
and 251 Regent street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


LARET, of the excellent vintage of 

1865, at 128, per doz.; £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 
£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 
free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 
improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 4 
Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the ex- 
cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four- 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

| yk LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


I UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WILISKY, 





BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville end 
we Belfast; or 4 ufort buildings, Strand, London, 
, 


HEAL and SON, Torrennamu Court roan, W. 


rPYHE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. 
HEAL and SON 
Have greatly enlarged their premises for the purpose 
of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They 
have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
a different suite of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
ral stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
floor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 
stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrexnam Cover roan, W. 
PMUEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Last Six Nights.—On Monday, and during the week, 
a New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 
KING O° SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Novel 
of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” written by Andrew 
Halliday, Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, 
E. Price, H. Sinclair, Addison, H. M. Barrett, J. 
Irving, J. Rouse, G. Cumming, W. M’'Intyre, 
F. Charles, and W. C. Temple; Misses Heath, 
Edith Stuart, F. Addison, and Mrs. Frank Matthews, 
Seenery by Mr. William Beverley. Music by 
W. C. Levey. The Ballet and Grouping of 
Crowds by Mr. John Cormack. The whole produced 
under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Preceded 
by a New and Original Farce entitled BORROWED 
PLUMES. The performance to conclude with a 
GRAND BALLET OF ACTION, entitled BEDA, 
arranged by Mr. John Cormack, with New and Original 
Music, by W. C. Levey. Principal Dancers—Mdlle. 
Tourneur, Miss Grosvenor, Mr. Charles Lauri, and a 
numerous Corps de Ballet, and 200 Auxiliaries. Doors 
open at half-past six, commence at seven o'clock. 
Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
On Boxing Night, Saturday, Dee. 26, will be pro- 
duced the Annual Grand Christmas Comic Panto- 
mime, entitled “PUSS IN BOOTS.” 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 


I}lustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


YNONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 

man, Only of FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 

and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 

and 35 Charles street. An illustrated Catalogue post 
free, 


iy “WHITE PARAFFINE” 
SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly refined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
Is, exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself, 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C, and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 


LAMBETH, 8. 
MELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, viz. Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique, Price 3d per tablet. 
See the name on each, 
Wholesale of—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
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Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, free by post for 3s 8d. 
T)\ELUSIONS, IMPOSTURES, and | 
DECEPTIONS, with Remarkable Instances of | 

CREDULITY. By R. A. Devonport, Esq. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
~~ Crown 8yo, eloth, 38 6d, free by post 3s 10d. 
i. and INVENTIONS; or 

Succinet Notices of the most remarkable Origi 

Inventions, Localities, Titles, Dignities, Etymolog 

Epithets, Colloquial Phrases, Customs, Sports, &e. 

WILLIAM PULLEYN. A new Edition, revised. 

London: WILLIAM TeaG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 

CHRISTMAS LECTURES, 

R OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
vu BRITAIN, Albemarle street, W. | 
WILLIAM ODLING, Esq. F.RS., Fullerian 

Professor of Chemistry, will DELIVER, during the 

Christmas Vacation, a Course of SIX LECTURES, 

adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, “On the Chemical 

Changes of Carbon,” to commence on TUESDAY, ; 

December 29, at 3 o'clock. | 

Subscription to the Course One Guinea, Children 
under 16 years of age, Half-a-Guinea, All the Cour 
of Lectures delivered in the Season pay Two Guineas. 
A Syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution, 

December, 1868. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 


de SERVICES of HONORARY 

TEACHERS at WORKMEN'S CLUBS in London 
in the following subjects are earnestly solicited by the 
Working-Men’s Club and Institute Union :—Singing, 
Drawing. French, German, Arithmetic, Music, and | 
Elucution. 159 Strand, “ Working-Men’s Club and 
Institute Union.” to enable this society to promote 
the important social reform which it has in view will | 
be gratefully received by the Hon. Secretaries, Hon. 
AUBERON HERBERT, T. PATERSON, HODGSON | 
PRATT, 150 Strand 


Ye OXFORD GRADUATE, | 
(late Hulscian Exhibitioner), and a CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATE (Math. Hon.), PREPARE PUPILS for 
the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and other Competitive 
Examinations, 

Apply, by letter, to Mr. A. M. LIPSCOMB, 37 Great 
Russell street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
| NSTITUTE — of PAINTERS in 

_ WATER-COLOURS, 53 Pall Mall, will OPEN on 
MONDAY their Exhibition of Sketches, &c. 

Adinission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


NCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
h The LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE in | 
GREAT BRITAIN. | 
PresIpENT—The MARQUESS of TWEEDDALE, K.T. 
Invested Funds now exceed .........++ seer £4,640,000 | 
Annual Revenue now exceeds ,.,.. — 600,000 
Policies dated on or before 3ist cember will rank | 
for six years’ bonuses at next division of profits, or one 
year’s bonus more than policies of later date. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Office in London: 4 Royal Exchange buildings, Corn- 
hill. HUGH M‘KEAN, Chief Agent. 
District Agents: Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mall; | 
Benton Seeley, Bookse!ler, Islington green. 


H AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 

The Whole of the Protlts divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 
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RETURNS FOR 1868. | 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 
LiFe DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums | 
ou all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. | 
Accumulated Capital (25th Deec., 1867) —£1,191,968. | 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


| eam IAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 

‘EWING MACHINES. 
wR W. F. THOMAS and Co. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented | 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence, They are adapted for Manufacturing | 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from | 
£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine | 

| 




















£4 4s, 





family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 


Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 


CUEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 





STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Corrected to 10th Nov., 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA. 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
* COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 
hief Oficee—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 

S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 
DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 


| Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. | 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 


Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq.. F.S.S, 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S.. General Register Office. 
Consulting Aectuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 
Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed we 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 
Claims paid exceed,,,.......0c0-c00e8 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 
Directors of the Indian Branch, 
S. A. Apear, Es (Mess Apear and Co.), Merchant, 
G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 
A, M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 
F. G 





















Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 
Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 
Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Beraers, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 
Manager of Eastern Branches—C. I. Ogbourne, Esq., 
ESS 








MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
eantile Bank of India, London, and China, 
F. H. Henslowe, Esy., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 






pany. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General, 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O’Brien, Esq. 

BompBay. 
Board of Management. 

1. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant, 

William London, Esq., Administrator-General}. 

Samuel MeCulloch, Exq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Siater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it mzy be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the publie beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly Eranr MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Susiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


] EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A, CAMERON, Secretary. 

NOLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 

} a 

The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 


Broad street, London. By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


A N D L E S. 
ASK FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 
Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per lb, upwards. 





n 








lridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), | 


| if ONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK, 


, a 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the AN 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company wit eee 
at the Bank in Lothbury, on Wednesday, the 20th da) 
of January next, at One o'clock precisely, to declare 5 
DIVIDEND, and to elect Three Directors in the place 
of Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., John Peter Gassiot 
Esq., F.R.S., and Henry John Norman, Esq., who retire 
by rotation, but being eligible for re-election, offer them. 
selyes accordingly. 

VILLIAM EWINGS, General Ma 

2nd December, 1868. eae 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the dividend on the Ist of January next 
and will reopen on the 5th of January. Proprietors 
registered in the books of the Company on the 31st of 
December, will be entitled to the dividend for the current 
half-year on the number of shares then Standing in 
their respective names. 


NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
| while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Cora- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


TIE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 5, 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, cither usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
fluish and durability, as follows:— 








Bead 
Pattern. 








Csdesd€sadesad 



























12 Table Forks,,.......0ce0e00 102 202 50 
12 Table Spoons . 102 202 50 
12 Dessert Forks ... 7TOLWOLIOG 
12 Dessert Spoons TOLWOLILO 
12 Tea Spoons = 1901 LOL 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...9 9 010 12 060 12 00 13 6 

2 Sauce Ladles 600 800 800 B84 

1 Gravy Spoon 0 600 860 900 96 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...0 300 4 00 400 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, giltbow!.0 160 200 200 23 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... p 360 360 40 

1 Pair of Fish Curvers..... 30OL 3OL 30 

1 Butter Knife 9 300 400 400 43 

1 Soup Ladle . 0 10 00 12 60 1400150 

1 Sugar Sifter..........0c-00 9 300 400 400 46 

OMRE recincnsconioones £9 LGMIU0I2Z8 626 


Any Article to be had singly at the same price. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number 
of Knives, &., £2 15s. 

A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks......... £1 2 0 per dozen 
Dessert ,, 0160 nt 
Tea Spoons 0W0 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 

Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 

| ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON Block tin, 19s the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s 6d to 49s 6d the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s tw 
£6 8s the set of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 22s to 8Us; electro-plated on 
nickel, full size, £9. 
yee S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Llus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and TABLE CUTLERY, 
BriraNNIA METAL Goons, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA 
Disu Covers, Hot-WATER | BATHS and TOILET WARE 

DISHES, | Iron and Brass Bep- 
STOVES and FENDERS, | _ STEADS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PiECES, | BEDDING and Bep-HANG- 
KITCHEN RANGES, INGS, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, BkEp-RoOM CABINET FUR- 
TEA TRAYs, NITURE, 

URNs and KETTLES, TURNERY Goons, &. 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
| AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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Feap. Svo, cloth, i llustrated, price 1s 6d. 
VWHE VERN NONS of HOLLYMOUNT. 
By MAGGIE SYMINGTON, Reprinted from the 
Christian World Mag pazine. 








us one ak ub 7  Opini m, 
. and has asound, healthy 





m wall "—Morning Star. 
“It is an exe cileni 
Record. 
London: Provost 
gate Without. 


fur the young.”"—Week/y 


book 


and Co., Publishers, 5 Bishops- 


», cloth, price 4s 6d. 


WEDDINGS. 


Crown 8v 
or THREE 
A Tale. 


; Maria Holden set 
*rself, in her 


a" 


«The story 
shop and almost stary 
to be honest, 7 
pathos. ove 

—Spectator. 

«Most agre al Is wr 

“We he wi 

tol 1 little 








up her litt ile 





ten.” 





2 a large cire whe oF to this well- 
—Morning Star. 
of common life 












ineuleat- 








‘A sensi neules 
ing the wholesome of work and self-lelp for 
women,” —British Qe v. 

London: Provost and Co., Publishers, 5 Bishops- 


gate Without. 


gilt edges, illustrated, price 6s. 


Crown 8yo, ¢clotl 
TUE WARP of the VALLEY. By 
| W. Stewart Ross, Author of “Marrying for 
- ry,” &e. 

“The v mame contains many excellent lines and 
verses.’ —Lon erie 

“There i me good honest work in the book.”"— 
Ladys Own Paper. 

“Altogether a worthy offering at the shrine of | 
genius."—Glasgwr Sen ime 


and sou 

gents and poetic 
London: PROVOST 

gate Without, £.c. 


ng rhythm inspired by oa aut 
—Dumfri es Herald 


Publishers, 5 Bishops- 





ination, 
nd Co., 





pore IGN THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY, 


The Second Issue for 1868 is now ready. 


DELITZSCH'S COMMENTARY 
on the EPISTLE to the HEBREWS, Vol. 1; and 
HARLESS'S CHRISTIAN ETHICS, 1 vol. The pre- 


vious volumes forthis vear were KELL and DELITZSCH 
on the MINOR PROPHETS, ? vols. 

Yearly subscription, when paid in advance, 21s. Each 
volume 10s non-subscribers, 








Complete of this important series free on 
application. 
ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. 


The First Issue of Third Year is now ready. 
Completion of Irenaus, and Hippol,tus, and Frag- 
ments, in 1 vol., and Origen de Principis, 1 vol. 
The Volumes of First Year:—The Apostolic Fathers, 








in 1 vol.; Justin Martyr and Athenagoras, in 1 vol.; 
Tatian, Theophilus, and the Clementine Recognitions, 
in 1 yol.; and Clement of Alexandria, vol. 1. And, the 
Volumes of Secoud Y -—Ireneus, vol. 1; Hippolytus, 
vol. 1; Tertullian against Marcion, in 1 vol.; and 


Cyprian, vol. 1. 
The subscription 
is now due—£3 3s 
The subscription to the series is at the rate of 21s for 
four volumes when paid in advance (or 24s when not 
so paid), and 10s 6d each volume to non-subscribers, 
*,* All orders for subscription books must be for- 
warded to Messrs. Clark through a bookseller or direct. 
Edinburgh: T.and T, CLARK. London (for non-sub 


for First, Second, and Third Years 


~scribers only): HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
The NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Just published. 
TACHIIERN’S PARLIAMENTARY 


COMPANION, This Edition shows under each 


County and Borough the late and newly elected Mem 
bers, with the Votes polled at all the contested Elec- 
tions. 6d, or by post. 7. 

VACHER and Sons, 29 Parliament street, London, 


December, 168. 


TE nad 3 AR L I AMENT and] MINISTR Y. 
The STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S ALMANACS 
for 1869, giving the new Members of Parliament, are 
now issued; and when the new Ministry is formed, 
ss will be printed. which may be had gratis of all 
booksellers. 

—- BOOKS.—A Copy of the 
4 Monthly letin of American Books imported 
by Sampson Low and Co. will be forwarded to any 
address for one y on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 
quest. 














ar 
or a singe number on re 


Orders for works not in stock supplied within six 
weeks of order 

London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, 
Crown Builc dings. Iss Fi leet street. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, St. 
4 


square, Lond ser hate in Is41. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Moder Literature, in various languages 

Subscripti a year, or £2, with entrance 
£6: Life Membership, £2¢ 

Fiftee m volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 

Prospectus on application, Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; tu m 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


James's 






fee of 





mbers, 
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‘POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


Second Edition of Kathleen. 


By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. 

*Raymoud's Her roine* was a good novel; ‘ Kathleen’ 
is a better, Eschewing the unnatural, drawing upon 
unusual faculties of observation, giving free scope to 
insight into heart and character, the 
author has relied more than before upon a lively, simple 
portrayal of men and women as they are, and upon a 


| gift of constructiveness wherein she outmatches most 


of her compeers. A vein of rare humour runs through 
her whole story.”"—Salurday Review. 

* All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the 
pages of ‘Kathleen.’ It is a work that deserves a 
second perusal. Lightly and closely written, and 


| remarkable for the ingenuity of a very unusual plot, 


| 


| 
| 


| with admirable force and sweetness.” 


‘The Crown of a Life. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Kathleen’ 
that we have read for many a day.’ 


’ 
a 
Nature’s Nobleman. 
Author of * Rachel's Secret,” &¢, 3 vols. 

“We fecl bound to praise this book, We want ovr 
readers to read it for themselves, and to get from the 
novel the same fresh and rare enjoymeut that we have 
found in its pages.” —Athenwum. 


The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Author of * John Halifax, Te ntleman,” &. 3 vols, 
‘The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's 

reputation as a writer of the purest and noblest kind 

of domestic stories. The novelist’s lesson is given 

—Ahenwun, 


By the 


3 vols. 


is the strongest and most exciting narrative 
“—~Athenwum, 


By the 





Agues Tremorne,” &c. 


13 Great Marlborough street, 


Author of * 
Hurst and BLAcCKETT, 


ATLASES 


BY ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.RS.E., 
F.RGS. 


EDITIONS FOR 136s. 


1. 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £5 15s 6d 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GHOGRAPHY. 


A SERIES OF ENTIREL . ORIGINAL 
AUTHENTIC Ss. 
DEDICATED BY SPE acy r ERMISSION To 
HER MAJESTY 
“The ample illustration of recent discovery and of 
the great groups of dependencies on the British Crown 
renders Dr. Johnston's the best of all atlases fur English 
use.”"—all Mall Gazetle. 


AND 


In imperial 4to, half-hound morocco, price £2 123 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly printed and carefally coloured, with 
General Index 

PERMISS! ON ba ) TRY. 
WALES 


DEDICATED BY THE 


PRINCE OF 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & Loudon. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, pp. 500, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 12s, 
i ITERARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 
4 MENTS. By W. R. Gree, 


CONTENTS, 





1. MADAME de STAEL. 

2. BRUPISH and FOREIGN CHARACTERISTICS. 
%. FALSE MORALITY of LADY NOVELISTS. 
4. KINGSLEY and CARLYLE. 

>» FRENCH FICTION; the LOWEST DEEP. 
6, CHATEAUBRIAND. 

7. M. Di TOCQUEVILLE. 

& WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 

9. TRUTH versus EDIFICATION,. 

10. The DOOM of the NEGRO RACE, 

11. TIME. 

12, GOOD PEOPLE. 


TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


28, price Is. 
EDUCATION. 
TRADE? By the 


London: 
Ready this day, in 8vo, pp. 
\ [DDLE-CLASS 
ENDOWMENT or FREE 
Right Hon, Ropext Lowe, M.P. 
Rone RT JOuN Busu, 32 ¢ 


London : *haring Cross, 8.W. 


Thi rd E lition, onl urge ey 


A Contribution to 
Tuomas T, LYNcH. 





In feap. Svo, pric 


rye RIVULET. 
I Sacred Song. by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and Dyer. 


rNHWE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 Regent street, W. 

Subscriptions from one guinea to any amount, accord- 
ing to the supply required. All the best new books, 
English, French, and German, immediately on publi- 
cation. Prospectuses, with lists of new publications, 
gratis and post free. A clearance catalogue of surplus 
books, offered for e at greatly reduced prices, may 
also be had free on application.—Booth’s, Churton’s, 
Hodgson’s, and Saunders and Otley’s united libraries, 
307 Regent street, near the Polytechnic. 

HAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT? An immediate answer to the inquiry, 
and a Specimen Book of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 
KR. Barner? and Sons 15 Mark lane London. 









| 


THE BEST BOOK THE BEST GIFT. 
Now ready, a Second and Cheaper Edition, with Ww? 
Panoramic and other Views, from Sketches and Photo 
graphs made on the spot, 2 vols, crown 8vo. Price One 

Guinea, Strongiy bound, with gilt edges, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


EDITED, WITH A PLAIN PRACTICAL COMMEN.- 
TARY ADAPTED FOR FAMILIES AND GENERAL 
READERS, 


By EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., 





Archdeacon of Cleveland, Prebendary of York, and 
Rector of Crayke; and 
W. BASIL JONES, M.A., 
Archdeacon of York, Prebendary of York and St. 


and Examining Chaplain to his Grace the 
Archbishop of York. 
Profusely Illustrated with Views of Places mentioned 
in the Sacred Text, 
*,.* The publisher begs to call particular attention to 
the Critical Notices on this work. 

“This Commentary, as a whole, is not less marked 
by accuracy and sound learning than by judgment, 
eandour, and piety, We highly commend it to the 
jarge class of readers for whom it is desigued.”"— 
Guardian, 

“A book for all time.”—Notes and Jueries 

“A ‘New Testament,’ with a simple, brief, but trust- 
worthy commentary, such as an ordinary reader of the 
Scriptures requires, has long been a great desideratum, 
This intention has been well « arried out, It was a 
happy idea to think of familiarizing the reader with 
those scenes which must ever have a peculiar interest 
for the Christian, We cannot all visit the Holy Land 
ani 4 see Bethlehem where the Saviour was born, or 
Nazareth, the scene of his o urly life, the banks of the 
Jordan, or the shores of oa en of Galilee, which were 
so often trodden by his feet. Gard: ners Chronicle, 

“ This beautiful boo oh hin Bi 

‘This edition is the New Testament for the general 
reader. The results of modern travel, of modern dis- 
covery, of modern criticism, are brought together and 
made available for instruction. This edition is meant 
to be popular rather than critical. The editors and 
illustrators bethought them of the wants of those busy 
men who desire to know the latest thoughts of the best 
scholars, and to possess the last results of travel and 
discovery."—Athenwum. 

“ These volumes will be sought after for presents.”"— 
Churchman, 

“A work of great elegance and sound scholarship. 
A most valuable book, complete and satisfactory in its 
details. As a gift-book it would be most appropriate and 
invaluable.”"—Uniton Rericr. 

“A very remarkable book.”—Liferary Churchman, 

“ Both volumes are crowded with woodcuts, repre- 
senting the incidents of Gospel history, and the scenes 
made famous by the acts of Christ and His disciples, and 
are of the most exquisite description. Also a series of 
panoramas of the most beeutifal and interesting coun- 
tries and cities of the world.”—London Review, 

(PRICE ONE GUINEA) 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


David's, 




























Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post Svo, price 7s 6d. 
SOYER’'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
hk Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 
cious Preparation of every meal of the day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS SOYER, 
With illustrations on wood, &e. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”—Laneet, 
Also, by the same Author. 
GASTRONOMIC REGEN 


SOYER’S vVERA- 


TOR: or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates, Niuth Edition, 8vo, 15s, cloth., 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers 

Hiall court. 
Just published, small dto, price 7s 6d. 


of the CHIEF GOOD. 
took Ecclesiastes, 
SAMUEL COX, 


rPUE QUEST 
Expository Lectures on the 
with a New Translation, By the Rev 
sa real and valusble addition to the 
clator, 


‘This book make 
stock of genuine biblical knowledge.’ 

* Mr, Cox is one of the teachers who can ‘ stand in the 
old ways’ and yet ‘look for the new.” He has patiently 
and studiously possessed himself of all later weapons, 
and presents us with such a study of *The Preacher’ 
as should in its main features satisfy even the sceptical, 
while yet it preserves all spiritual signiticance.”—Con- 
temporary Review, 


—Spe 





Also, by the same Author, price 3s, 

The PRIVATE LETTERS of ST. PAUL 
and ST. JOLIN. 

“It is refreshing to come upon a little book like this, 
It is delightful for its earnestness, large-hearteduess, 
and truth.” —Apectator, 

Arrucrk MIALL, 18 Bouverie 
London, E.C. 


strect, Fleet street, 





Just published, price 3s, 
TPULE SUEPHERD with Wis LAMBs; 
Chapters and Songs on all the Scriptures 
Christ and Children, By the 





or, 

that connect together 
late Rey. A. J. Mornis, 

“A more perfect series of sermons to children we do 
not know.”—English Independent. 

* There is not in it a line of twaddle.”"—Nonconformist 

“Aptly described by the Rev, Joshua Harrisou as 
«that beautiful little book.’ "—Christian World, 

AnTHurk MIALL, 18 Bouverie Fleet 
Loudon. 


LIN G 


street, street, 


and STON E— 


7 Now ready, Vol. ILL, with 8d © by CHARLES 
Voysey, B.A. Vicar of Healaugh, Tadcaster, Price 
7s 6d. Uniform with Vol. Il, Part L, Vol. LV., will be 


issued in January, 1869, 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
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This day, Svo, price 16s, 


THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF 


BSGLARD. 


ITS HISTORY, PRINCIPLES 


3y the Rey. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, 4.A., F.S.A,, 
Book of Common Prayer 


*; Author of * 


AND RESULTS—{A.D. 1514—1547]. 


Vicar of Kennington, Oxford; Editor of the * Annotated 


Directorium Pastorale,” &e. 


RIVINGTONS. London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





FOR 
This day, 


PREPARATION 


BEING THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ASCETIC 
SPIRITUAL WORKS FOR DEVOTIONAL READING. 


an 


ADVE N T. 


square crown 8yo, price 5s. 


FOR DEATH. 


LIBRARY, A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 


Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 








Lately published, square crown 8yo, price 3s Gd, 


THE MYSTERIES OF MOUNT CALVARY. 


BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE ASCETIC LIBRARY. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 











Square crown 8yo, price 5s, 


FLOWERS AND FESTIVALS: 


OR, DIRECTIONS FOR THE FLORAL DECORATIONS OF CHURCHES. 
With Coloured Illustrations, 


By W. A. BARRETT, of St. Paul's Cathedral, late Clerk of Magdalen College, and Commoner of St. Mary Hall, 


Ox 


ford. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE 
GIF T-BOOKS. 


The LITTLE GIPSY. By Elie Sauvage. 
Translated by ANNA BLACKWELL. Profurely 
illustrated by Lorenz Frihlich. Small 4to, price 5s, 
cloth extra; 6s, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

* An exquisite story that will fascinate all readers, 
young or old, The illustrations are singularly grace- 
ful." —Athenwum, 


’ 

TRIMMER’S HISTORY of the ROBINS. 
With 24 beautiful page Illustrations from Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. Small 4to, price 6s, cloth extra; 
7s 6d, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


HEROES of the CRUSADES. By Barbara 


Hutton, Author of “Castles and their Heroes.” 
Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth; 53s 6d, gilt edges, 


OUR WHITE VIOLET. By the Author 


of “Gerty and May.” Price 2s 6d, cloth; 3s 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 


ADVENTURES of HANS STERK, the 


South African Hunter and Pioneer. By Captain 
DRAYSON, Post Syo, 5s, cloth ; 5s 6d, gilt edges, 


NEPTUNE; or, the Autobiography of a 


Newfoundland Dog. By the Author of * Tuppy.” 
2s 6d, cloth; 3s 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 


TALES of the TOYS told by THEM- 
SELVES. By FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 
Illustrations by her i r, Tom Hood. Price 
3s 6d, cloth; 48 6d, coloured, gilt edges, 


The STOLEN CHERRIES; or, Tell the 


Truth at Onee. By EMILIA MARRYAT NORRIS, 
Price 2s 6d, cloth; 3s 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 


CASTLES, and their HEROES. By 
—e Hutton, Post 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth ; 
5s, gilt edges. 


The BOOK of CATS. A Chitchat Chronicle 


of Feline Facts and Fancies, By CHARLES H. 
Ross. Post 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth ; 5s, gilt edges. 


COUSIN TRIX and her WELCOME 
TALES. By GEORGIANA CRAIK, Price 3s 6d, 
cloth ; 4s 6d, coloured, gilt edges, 


UPSIDE DOWN; or, Turnover Traits. 
From the Original Sketches of the late WILLIAM 
McCONNELL, With Illustrative Verses by Tom 
Hood. Post 4to, Coloured Plates, price 2s 6d. 


The BEAR KING. By James Greenwood. 


Illustrations by Griset. Small 4to, price 3s 6d, 
cloth ; 5s, coloured, gilt edges, 





GERALD and HARRY: or, the Boys in | 


the North. By EMILta Marryat Norris. Post 
vo, price 5s, cloth. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, 
Churchyard, 


Cerner of St. Paul's 





“ The child is father of the man.”— Wordsirorth, 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
CONTENTS of PART IL.—DECEMBER, 
KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By William Gilbert. 
Chapters [V.—VL 
The SCHOONER. By One of the Authors of 
Written for a Child.” 
COCKIE LOCKIE’S JOURNEY to SEACOD-LAND. 
(Concluded,) By Norman Macleod, D.D., Editor. 
LILL IPU T Pane TURES. By the Author of * Lilliput 
Levee o. 1.—The World. 

gk ‘Torry, th: Ouphe of the Wood. 

‘amden. 

MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. By Charles 
Kingsley. No, If.—Earthquakes, 

A DAY inthe LIFE of a CAT. Bya Natural Philo- 
sopher. 

LESSONS from RUSSIA. By W. R. S. Ralston, 

A LUMP of COAL. By the Rev. H. Macmillan. 

The BOY in sa BUSH. I. Venus and Warrigal. By 
Edward How 

FINDING WIHEN NOT EXPECTING, No. Il. By 
the Editor. 
With numerous Illustrations by Pettie, Zwecker, 

Fraser, Gilbert, Wigand, Dalziel, and others, 


* Poems 


By Charles 





From the “Spectator " of November 14. 
**Good Words for the Young’ is sure of a large 
circulation in the thousands of families who already 
enjoy the genial, generous, and religious spirit of the 
long-established *Good Words,’ The writers are first- 
class, the illustrations are very charming, and the 
promise given by the tirst number is excellent.’ 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 
* Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


Now ready, price Sixpence, profusely illustrated, 


GOOD CHEER. 


(Being the EXTRA NU MBER of GOOD WORDS.) 
CHRISTMAS, 186s. 
BILL OF FARE. 
(Provided by NorMAN Mac teop, D.D., aud LENNIE 
ORME.) 
‘TWEEN DECKS. 
JOHN gp pl BLOCKHEAD. 
PEGGY'S HAVEN 
“A WILL of HER OWN 
LITTLE ARCHIE BIGHEAD, 
YOUNG TOM’S GREY HAIR, 
A CHRISTMAS WITHOUT an END. 
With Illustrations by Hughes, Pinwell, Houghton, 
Fraser and Mahoney. 
STRAHAN and Co,, Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL, 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 

. PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. Second Paper. By 

the Dean of Canterbury. 
. The FOOD SUPPLY of LONDON (Concluded). By 
James Routledge 


-_ 


3. JEREMY TAYLOR and the LIBERTY of PRO- 
PHESYING. PartIL By Principal Tulloch. 

4, SOME ACCOUNT of a PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE 
for WOMEN. By Emily Davies. 

5. BETWEEN TWO STOOLS: Thoughts of a Neutral 
Layman on the Irish Church Question, By J. M. 
Ludlow. 

6. KIRK'S CHARLES the BOLD, By William Stigand. 


The ATTITUDE of the CLERGY _ towards 
SCIENCE, By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
NOTICES of BOOKS. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


nH 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
1. DOGS and HORSES, with Anecdotes 


of Animal Life. By SHIRLEY HiBBERD, Esq. W ith 

many Engravings, cloth, Medallion on side, 
extra gilt, 73 6d. 

* A book that may be warmly and earnestly recom. 
mended.”"—Art Journal, 

London: 8S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster row, 


8. JACK the CONQUEROR; or Diffi- 
culties Overcome. By the Author of * Dick and 
his Donkey.” With 30 Engravings, cloth, Medal- 
lion ou side, 5s: extra gilt, 7s 6d. 

“A splendid tale for boys.”"—Daily News, 
London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster row 


3. OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS; 
or, the History of Manor Farm, and the People 
and Animals there. By Mary Howirr. With 
50 Engravings; most of them from Original 

igus by Harrison Weir, Cloth, Medallion on 

: extra gilt, 7s 6d. 

“A more beautiful present for an inte a child 
cannot well be conceived.” —Christian Worle 

London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Pate weneherees. 


4. ANIMAL SAGACITY ; or, Remark- 
able Incidents illustrative of the Sagacity of 
Animals. By Mrs. 8S. C. HALL. With 75 Engray- 
ings. Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s; extra gilt, 7s 6d. 

“Of the few books......... this is the only one that we 
can recommend in euthusiastic terms for young chil- 
dren.” —Athenvum, 

London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster row. 


5. OUR DUMB COMPANIONS; or, 
Stories about Dogs, Horses, Cats, and Donkeys, 
By Rev. T. JACKSON, M.A. With 75 Engravings, 
Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s ; cloth extra, 7s 6d, 
“It is replete with anecdotes,........ There is scarcely 
a leaf that has not an exquisite specimen of pictorial 
art.”"—Weekly Times. 
London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster row. 


6. OUR CHILDREN'S PETS; being 
Stories about Animals, in Prose and Verse. By 
JOSEPHINE, With 70 Engravings, Cloth, Medai- 
lion on side, 5s; extra gilt, 7s 6d. 

“The varnished redbreast in the binding is a gem 
almost rivallinga painting on glass.”---Morning Advertiser. 

London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster row. 


’ 





side, 55 











SONGS and HYMNS for the LITTLE 
ON S. Compiled by Uncle Jonx, With 160 

rings. Cloth, 5s; with Coloured Plates, gilt 
oma yes, 7s 6d. 

“Unele John will, doubtless, be popular with little 
people for compiling so excellent a volume.”—<Athe- 
nen, 

London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Poternoster row. 





MY MOTHER. By Ann Taylor. A 
Series of Twelve Oil Pictures engraved to illustrate 
this popular and well known ballad. Engraved 
Borders, Cloth, gilt edges, Medallion on side, 5s. 

“Tias here received a setting such as it never had 
before." — Bookseller. 

London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster row. 

TEXTS and FLOWERS ILLUMIN- 
ATED. A Series of Pen-and-Pencil Illustrations of 
the Primrose, Narcissus, Sunflower, Lily, Red Rose, 
Woodbine, Tulip, Foxglove, Jasmine, Thistle, Car- 
nation, Marigold. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s; in assorted 
packets, 2s 6d. ; 2 

“The designs have great boldness and vigour.” 

Literary Churchman, 

London: 8. W. PARTR IDGE 


ELLERSLIE HOUSE. A Book for 
Boys. By EMMA LesLiz. With 36 Engravings. 
Cloth, 28 6d, 

“No ordinary boy could withhold himself from 

reading the book if it were placed in his hands.”— 
Meliora. 


Lond mi: 


NHR IST MAS BOOKS. —Crown yo, 
uniform, gilt, with cartoon photographs. 

RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS, 8s 6d.—*Such a volume 
at so low a price is a positive triumph."—Slackivood, 

GREAT PICTURES, 8s 6d.—* Of perpetual interest, 
and belongs truly to literature.”—Nonconformist. 

RAPHAEL'S BIBLE, 10s 6d.—*Carefully written, 
and 12 good photographs are given.”—Guardian, 

Select copies from the Author, Rev. R. H. Smith, 
Gospel Oak, N.W., at 25 per cent. discount, Post-office 
orders, Southampton road, N.W 

TWIGS FOR NESTS, 6s. Htastreved, 6 gift book for 
parents, by same author, post free for 5s.—* A capital 
commonsensical book.” —tthenewn. 


IGH-CLASS MUSIC forSTUDENTS. 
To be had gratis and postage free, a LIST of 400 
CLASSICAL WORKS, bound. 
MIE HOLY FAMILY. Admired 
Sacred Melodies, by the most celebrated con 
posers. Arranged for the pianoforte as solos and duets, 
with ad lib. accompts. for flute, violin, and violoncello, 
by W. H. CALLCorr. Six books, each 5s; piano duets, 
each 6s; each accompaniment Is each, At all half 
price, with an extra stamp for postage, 
JESIGNATION. Sacred Song ; words 
W from Holy Writ. The popular setting of there 
words is by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 33; 
free by post 19 stamps. 
London: Roperr Cocks and Co., 
street; to be had everywhere. 





and C 0, 9 Paternoster row. 


i. We PARTRE IDG band Co., 9 ) Paternoster row. 
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This day, small crown 4to, price 10s 6d. 
THE 


BALLAD OF ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


With Illustrations by John Franklin. 
Engraved by James D. Cooper. 
London and New York: VirtTve and Co. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
ODERN IRELAND: its Vital Questions, Secret Societies, 
M and Government. By an ULSTERMAN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


————— 
Now ready, in 8vo, pp. 72, price 1s 6d, stitched, 








COMMENTARY on the CHAPTER of AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. By James 


Tavior, B.D., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar Se hool, Waketleld. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW WORK Edited by Miss SEWELL. 
On Thursday next, in 1 vol. feap, Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
TNCLE PETER'’S FAIRY ‘TALE for the XUXth CENTURY. 
} Edited by Evizanetu M. Sewen., Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &e. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 








Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo, with 30 Lithographic Plates, price 21s, cloth, 
QYEALITIES of IRISIT LIFE. By W. Srevarr Trencu, 
R Land Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of 
Bath, and Lord Digby. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author's son, J. 
Townsend Trench. 
London: 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











On Thursday next, the 17th inst., in 1 vol. post 8vo, 
JYEMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BAR- 
hk THOLDY: a Social and Artistic Biography. By Enise PoLko. Translated 
from the German by Lady WALLACE, With additional Letters addressed to 
English Correspondents, 
London: Paternoster row. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


NEW EDITION of STR BERNARD BU RKE Ss “Work on the ROMANTIC 
CHANGEFUL FORTUNES of GREAT FAMILIES. 
At Christmas will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 
TPE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Bernarp 
BurkE, K.C.B., Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omission 
of irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting Nar 
ratiyes in fuller exemplification of the main purpose of the work, viz., to record the 
memorable changes of fortune of our Great Houses. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


and 





Paternoster row. 


Second E dition ‘(Tenth Theme; e: senting sn revised and estnenel, with a Now Pre- 
face, and a Title-page in Colours, and Three Maps now first added, in 1 vol. Svo, 
price 18s 6d, cloth. 

N ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 
Earliest Period to the Year of Catholic Emancipation. By MARY F. Cusack. 

With Twelve full-page Pictures of Historical Scenes designed by Henry Doyle, 

engraved on wood by G. Hanlon and G. Pearson, and upwards of 100 other Wood- 

cuts representing the Antiquities, Scenery, and Sites of Remarkable Events. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, in 8vo, with Two Maps, price 16s. 


I ISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the Founding of 
Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. "By Lieutenant-Colonel G, B. 
MALLESON, Bengal Staff Corps. 
From THE “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 

“Tt is pleasant in this respect to contrast the work now before us with the writers’ 
first bold plunge into historical composition which splashed every one within his 
reach. He swims now with a steady stroke, and there is no fear of his sinking. 
The years which have passed—a decade now—since the first instalment of the ‘ Red 
Pamphlet ‘was published have brought the philosophic mind without impairing the 

youthful vigour of the writer. With a keener insight into human character and a 
Cane understanding of the sources of human action. he combines all the power of 

animated recital which invested his earlier narratives with popularity.” 





From “LA REVUE BRITANNIQUE ET INTERNATIONALE,” 

“Ce qui eu double lintérét pour nous autres lecteurs Francais, c'est cette 
géncéreuse sympathie pour les glorieux aventuriers qui balanctrent influence 
Britannique, et qui auraient au moins partagé lInde avee Clive, si la mere patrie 
navait désavoué leur courage, en sacriflant i un traité de paix en Europe les 
conquétes faites sous son drapeau, Les malheurs de Dupleix, aprts sa grandeur, 
ajoutent k Tintérét dramatique du volume ccrit par le Colonel Malleson, Nous 
pourrons y trouver au moius un é ‘pisode i a traduire, mais Vouvrage entier mériterait 
Wétre traduit pour I’ honnc eur de la France. Pour notre part, nous en témoignons 
ici 4 Yauteur notre sincétre et patriotique réconnaissance.” . 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ORD ELGIN’S MONUMENT.—The BUILDER of THIS 

4 WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—A Fine View of Monument to Lord 

Elgin, intended for Caleutta—Plans of Her Majesty’ s Theatre, the Old House and 

the New—Mr. Layard on Mosaic Decorations, in full—On Social Science—Road- 

making—The Value of Asphalte—The History of Art; and other papers.—1 York 
street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 

Wine Mere not, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 

attention to the followi ing pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation ;:— 
Prices per dozen :— 
















LIGHT BORDEAUX ..........-cscs00 243. | FINE BORDEAUX.,.........cececeeeee 368. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In cases of 3 dozens. Bottles and cases included. 

A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 
CLARETS.. 188 to 1088, | SHERRIES _ ........cesccccsssesessee 248 to 84s. 
CHAMPAGNES: 368 to 84s. | PORTS 388 to 120s, 
HED  scrrivasswsonns ..268 to Sts, | SAUTERNES 248 to 120s, 








COGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Ligu ~ur Brandy, 90s, 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN SHIRTS. 
JODGERS’S IMPROVED CORAZZA_ SHIRTS 
) combine all the recent improvements. Measure forms, prices, and printed 
Particulars gratis and post free. 
RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St. Martin's lane, Charing Cross. 
Established 60 years, On parle Frangais, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. 
STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES; 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE. 
Beautifully Mlustrated. 
This day is published, No, XVIL, for DECEMBER, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Price 1s, Conducted by Epmunp YATES, 
A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON, 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, Canoeing 
Pree 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Pt rancisco from Sabari ito the sea. By 
Captain Ricuarp F, Burton, F.RAGS,, 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, 
Outside the House of Commons, By J. Ewing 
Side of London,” &, In 1 vol. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


In 1 vol. 


A 


Sketches Inside and 
Rirenie, Author of * The Night 
[Just ready, 


By An American. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By Grorce Man- 


VILLE FENN. 3 vols. (This day. 
A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs. Casnen 
Hory. In 3 vols. 


By W ILLIAM GILBERT, 


In 2 vols, 


The DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. 


Author of * Shirley Hall Asylum,” * Dr, Austin’s Guests,” &e. 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. mae Author of 


“A Lost Name,” “ Unele Silas,” &e. 3 vols. 

BURIED ALONE: a Story. By a New Whiter, 
1 vol. 

STRANGE WORK. By Tirowas Arcner. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand 





NEW VOLUME of the CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 

A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. 

By A. MACLAREN, 

With Illustrations drawn from life by ALEX. MACDONALD. 
Extra feap, 8vo, 7s 6d, 





the Gymnasium, Oxford. 


(Next week. 


Oxford, printed at the Clarendon Press, and published by MACMILLAN and Co., 
London, Publishers to the University. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


The Second Edition of MUDIE’'S DECEMBER CATALOGUE, containing the 
names of more than One Thousand Books of the Past and Present Seasons, at 
the lowest current prices, with a large and varied Selection of Works of the 
Best Authors, in Moroeco and other Or ‘namental Bindings, for Christmas, Birthday, 
and Wedding Presents, is now ready for distribution. 

A Revised List of New Books, lately added to the Library, is also ready, 
be forwarded, postage free, on application, 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 











and will 


LONDON, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


SAINT PAULS for DECEMBER. Price Is. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the 
(With an Illustration.) 
SPAIN UNDER its LAST BOURBON SOVEREIGN, 
LAST CHRISTMAS at CLEEVE. 
The RED BOOK at HERGEST. 
QUIA MULTUM AMAVIT. 
URBAN GRANDIER: a F rene h Record of the Seventer 
JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT 
. PHINEAS FINN, the trish Meinber. 
tion.) Chap. LIV. Consolation ; Chap LV. 
What the People in Marylebone Thought; 
Chimney. 


Author of “Mabel's Progress,” &e. 


*nth Century 


Rite ih 


ty Anthony Trollope. (With an Illustra 
Lord Chiltern at Saulsbhy ; Chap. LVL 
Chap. LVLL The Top Brick of the 


London and New York: Virtue and Co. 


from the WILDERNESS 


Illustrated by 306 Engravings on wood, 
Small crown 4to, 





The RIVER HUDSON, 


to the SEA, By Benson J. Loeana. 
from Designs by the Author, and a Frontispiece on Steel, 
extra c loth gilt, ‘and gilt edges, price 21s, 


BRITISH SPORTS and P. ASTIMES. 1868. 

1, On RACING. 5. On ¥ AC HTING., 

2. On HUNTING. 6. On ROWING, 

3. On SHOOTING, 7. On ALPINE CLIMBING 

4. On FISHING, &. On CRIC KET. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


In One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, price 105 6d 
PAUL GOSLETTI’S CONFESSIONS in 
LAW, and the CIVIL SERVICE. Illustrated by Mareus Stone. 


cloth, price 23 6d. 
London and New York: 





LOVE, 


Post 8vo, 


Virtus and Co 
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On Wednesday, the 16th inst. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR 
LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


From 1848 to 1861. 
EDITED BY ARTHUR HELPS. 
In a handsome yolume, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price Two Guineas. 

The Illustrations have been selected, by the Royal permission, from the Private Collection of her Majesty, who 
has been graciously pleased to place them at the disposal of the Publishers, for the purposes of this volume, 

They comprise Scenes and Incidents in the Life of the Queen and the Prince Consort in the Highlands, 
engraved on steel, from Pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., Carl Haag, and other artists; two Interior Views 
of Balmoral! in Chromolithography, and upwards of Fifty highly tiuished Engravings on Wood of Scenery, 
>Jaces, and Persons mentioned in the work. 


The Queen has also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few Fac-Similes of Sketches by Her Majesty. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





Mr. BROWNINGS NEW POEM. 


Now ready, Vol. I, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING, 
To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 








Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 6d. 


PASSAGES FROM THE AMERICAN NOTE 
BOOKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The Library Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.'s Edition of this Work is the only one published by arrangement with the Pro- 
prietors of the American Copyright. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





In One Handsome Volume, large crown Svo, elegantly bound in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, suitable for a 
Christmzs Present, price 9s, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 


Mrs. PERKINS'S BALL. The KICKLEBURYS on the RHINE. 
Dr. BIRCH. The ROSE and the RING. 
OUR STREET. 


With 74 Illustrations by the Author. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 


NATURAL HISTORY OF JAVA—THE SPICE ISLANDS, SUMATRA, &e 
Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
TRAVELS IN THE ISLANDS OF THE EAST 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 


During the Years 1865-66. 


A POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR PEOPLE AND OF DANGERS AND ADVENTURES AMONG MANY TRIBES. 


By ALBERT S. BICKMORE, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
And Professor of Natural History in Madison University, U.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S, 


71 anp 72 CORNHILL, ann 77 ann 78 OXFORD STREET. 





TABLE KNIVES. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
Complete Services of Plate and Cutlery in Oak Cases, adapted for Home or Foreign Use. 
First Sizo, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 lls; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 
MAPPIN and WEBB manufacture, and therefore can guarantee the quality of their Goods, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 





ad 
4a 





SOUTH of FRANCE, WINTER RESORTS. 
TUE HELLENIC SPIR IT, and the Just published, cloth, price 2s. 

DIVINE MISSION of HELLENISM. An| PJAU, BIARRITZ, ARCACHLON, 
Address delivered on the 30th of June, 1866, at the | being the Western Division of the Health Resorts 
Annual Examinations of the Gymnasium in Chios. By | of the South of France. By EpwiN LEE, M.D.. Member 


This day is published, price 1s 6d, 





the Most Rev. GreGory, Metropolitan of Chios. | of several Medical Societies, Author of a Prize Essay on 
Translated, with an Epistle Dedicatory to the Right | a ‘limate.” &c 
Rev. Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, by GEORGE | 
WILtiAms, B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s as | 

} 


* The Influence of Climate,” “ Nice and its Climate,” &c. 
Also, price 2s. 
HYERES and CANNES (Eastern Division), 
London: W. J. ADAMS, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 


Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.; London: 
Bet and DALpY, 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’SGIFT BOOKs 


Price 7s, in cloth; 8s 6d extra, gilt edges; and 10s half 
calf, or cloth, elegant. , 
THE 


LEISURE HOUR VOL. for 1868 


CONTAINS: 

The MIDNIGHT SKY at LONDON. «A 
Valuable Series of Papers, by Epwin Dunxry 
F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, with finely-en. 
graved Charts and other Maps by which the ‘posi- 
tions of the Stars can easily be learned, 

“For many years it has been one of my constant ro- 
grets that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge of 
natural history, so far at least as to have taught me the 
grasses that grow by the wayside, and the little winged 
| or wingless neighbours that are continually meeting 
| me, with a salutation that I cannot answer, as things 
| are! Why did not somebody teach me the constella-* 
| tions, too, and make me at home in the starry heavens, 
which are always overhead, and which I don't half 
know to this day ?"—Thomas Carlyle. 


The MORTONS of MORTON HALL. 

JAMES BRAITHWAITE the SUPERCARGO. 
By W. I. G. Kingston, 

MY FIRST CURACY. 

The EXILES of SALZBURG. 

TWO MONTHS in SPAIN (with numerous 
fine Engravings). 

A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN, 

LIFE in JAPAN. 

CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS of EMINENT 
PERSONS; communicated by the Author of 
“Men I Have Known.” 

MOTHERS’ WORK; or, the Education of the 
Heart. By Mrs. Exits, Author of * The Women of 
England.” 

PEEPS THROUGH LOOPHOLES. By 
CUTHBERT BEDE. 

The ROMANCE of HERALDRY. 

SOCIAL PAPERS: The Money Market; 
“What's the Price of Consols?” Hints on Sick 
Nursing; Ready-Money Housekeeping; The Gas 
we burn; Petty Cheating, &c. 

PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES. And a 
great variety of Miscellaneous Articles of populat 
interest, 

The volume consists of 832 large 8vo pages, and is 

enriched with 238 Engravings and Coloured Plates. 





THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME VOL. for 1868 


CONTAINS: 

The DAYS of the CATTLE PLAGUE. By 
Mrs, PROSSER. 

The MANUSCRIPT MAN. By the late Miss 
E. H. WALSHE. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS at NORTHCOURT. 
3y the Author of * The City Arab.” 

COUSIN MABEL’S NOTE-BOOK. By Miss 
E. J. WHATELY. 

LITTLE ROOKWOOD. By Mrs. Prosser. 

SCENES from CIIURCH HISTORY: Origen, 
his Life and his Struggles: Cyprian, or the Rise 

| of Sacerdotalism in the Christian Chureh; Calvin's 

Arrival at Geneva. By Dr. MERLE D'AUBIGNE, 

| The BIBLE PHARAOHS. By the Rev. 


Canon TREVOR, 





BETWEEN the BOOKS: a History of the 


Interval between the Old and New Testament 


| 

Periods, 

} QUIET THOUGHTS. 3y the Author of 
| “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 

{ 


|} PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES of—(Rev. 
W. C. Burns—The late Arehbishop of Canterbury 
—Rev. James Hamilton, D.D.—Lord Haddo—John 
Ifenderson of Park—Rev. Dr. March—Hon, and 
Rey. Baptist Noel, and others. 


MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD. 

With a Sermon for every Sunday in the Year, Es<ays, 
Miscellaneous Narratives, [lustrations of Chri 1 Life, 
Sketches from Abroad, Historical Scenes, Poetry, 
| Pages for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and Bible 
| Exercises, 
| ‘The volume includes 137 Engravings in the best style, 
| s of eminent artists; also Twelve Illus 
| trations, coloured or on toned paper, 
| THE RELIGIOUS TRACT Sociery: 56 Paternoster row 
} and 164 Piccadilly. 


| 
| 
| 















| NEW TALE BY IESBA STRETTON. 
DS THE JANUARY PART of the 
L EISURE ILOUR will commence 
pore LLOYD'S LAST WILL; 


or, The 


Dae OF ‘TILE COTTON FAMINE. 


Weekly, One Penny.—56 Paternoster row, and 
all Booksellers, 


QIXPENCE, in MONTHLY PARTS ; 
N ; 
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5g0KS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, | HODDER AND STOUGHTON HAVE JUST PUBLISHED — 





STRATED EDITION of| 
N’S LAYSof the SCOTTISHC AVALIERS. 
J. NOEL Paton. Small 4to, bound 


ILLU 
AYTOU 
Designs by 
in cloth gilt, 21s 





AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH | 


| “ Full of new and enlivening thought.”"—Znag/ish Churchman, 


CAV. ALIE RS. Fe ap. SVO, 7s 6d, cloth. 


USTRATED EDITION of 


ILE LOK’S COURSE of TIME. In small 4to, 
pound in cloth gilt, 21s. 
In 


: OURSE of TIME. 
POLLOK ss ; cloth, 3s 6d; People’s Edi- 


feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
paper covers, Ls. 


tion, cloth, ls 6d; 


CHEAP EDITION of GEORGE 
ELIOT'S SPANISH GYPSY. Iu feap. 8vo, 7s 6d, 


cloth. 


By WwW. W. 


&e, Feap. 8vo, 


GRAFFITI DITALIA. 
Srory, Author of * Roba di Roma, 


7s 6d, cloth, 


Lord LYTTON’S NOVELS and TALES. 
Library Edition, in readable type, 45 volumes, in 
cloth, 5s each. E wh work to be had separately. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. By Bon 
GavLter. Illustrated by Leech, Doyle, and Crow- 
quill. Square Syo, in c loth gilt, ¢ Ss 6d. 


of 
Complete 
3s 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION 
ELIOTS FELIX HOLT. 
volume, with Engravings, 


in one 


TALES by GEORGE ELIOT. Uniform 


Illustrations. ADAM 


Edition, with Woodcut 
BEDE, 3s 6d; The MILL on the FLOSS, 3s 6d; 
SILAS MARNER, 2s 64; SCENES of C LERIC AL 





LIFE, 3s, cloth. 


The WORKS of MRS. HEMANS. 
Complete in 1 vol. Svo, 12s 6d; 3 vols, feap, cloth, 
12s 6d; Select Works, 5s, cloth gilt. 


FLOWER 


Small 8yo, 


HANDY BOOK of the 
GARDEN. By DAvip THompsoy. 
7s 6d, cloth, 


POETICAL WORKS of Mrs. Southey 


(CAROLINE BOWLES). Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of TOM 


CRINGLE'S LOG. Crown Syo, 6s, cloth, 


THEODORE MARTIN'S TRANSLA- 
a of FAUST. In Lyric Metre. Feap., 6s, 
cloth, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of DIARY 
e Omang ———— By S. WARREN, QC, 
Small 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


TheBALLADS ofSCOTLAND. Edited 


by W. E. AYTOUN. 2 yols. feap., 12s, cloth 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 
SALEM CHAPEL, 5s: PERPETUAL CURATE, 
MISS MARJORIBANKS, 6s. In cloth, 


6s: 


HOMER in the SPENSERIAN 
STANZA. The Odyssey, by Mr. Worsley, 2 vols., 
18s: The Iliad, by Mr. Worsley and Professer 
Conington, 2 vols., 21s, crown 8vo, in cloth. 


JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS. 


Imperial folio, half-bound, £5 15s 6d. 


The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. Small 


folio, half-bound, £2 2s 6d. 


ALISON'S HISTORY of EUROPE, 
Library Edition, with Portraits, 14 vols. demy 8vo, 
£10 10s, cloth. The Continuation t@ 1852, 9 vols.. 
demy 8vo, £6 7s 6d, cloth. People’s Edition, 13 
vols., crown Svo, £2 11s, cloth. The continuation, 
8 vols., £1 14s, cloth, 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES 
— _ ANE. 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 
6s, cloth 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 


GEORGE 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ENGLISH ENGINEERS, and of 


the Introduction of the Railway System into the United Kingdom, By a Civit ENGINEER, Aut hor of * 


! Trinity of Italy.” In demy Svo, 12s, cloth, 
| 


SPRINGDALE ABBEY. 7 Extracts from 1 the ) Diaries and Letters of 


* An interesting ard amusing volume.”"—/'al! Mal! Gazette. 


ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ. 


| With Controversial Notes on > Homo.” By Joseren Parker, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition, pric 
| 6s, cloth, 


oF 
ee 


“There is clear evidence in the book of much earnest thir iking, and that of a character which is neither shal- 
low nor cloudy; while the style is clear, forcible, and interesting." —Churcr and State Review, 
‘The TRIUMPH of the CROSS. By Jerome Savonarola. Trans- 
lated from the Latin, with Notes and a Biographical Sketch, By O'DeELL Travers Hitt, F.RAGS, In 
crown Syvo, price 5s, cloth extra, red edges, 


and holy task, and we are ¢ ped en the judicion 
mi Jo ity teach 
¢, Dee 


alive is a healthful 
timost unknown work before us will wees Net es: 
of his Protestantism is almost anknown.”"—/ 


such a ma 
we tn 
he extent 


“To keep the memory of 
| translation and publication of 
ings before many to whom prob 


The MYSTERY of SUFFERING. and other Discourses. 


PRESSENSE, D.D, In crown 8vo, price 
“The tone of the » tenderly beautiful, that 
Christian mysteries mig fe eter Ibs it.”"—London Review, 





‘By 5. dle 


word of the 


3s 6a, cloth, 


in 5 a reader who did not believe one 


discours 
hit be. a 


By THE SAME AUTHOR, 


JESUS CHRIST. His Times, Life, ‘and Work. Second and Cheaper 


Edition, price 9s, cloth. 


“One of the most valuable additions to Christian literature which the present generation has seen,”"—Cov! 


porary Review, 


KNOWLEDGE, the Fit and Intended Furniture of the Mind. 


By THOMAS HvuGies, Author of *" liuman Will, Its Functions and Freedom,” &e, Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, price 3s 6d cloth, 


The YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT in LIFE. 


GUEsT, F.G.S. Cheap Edition, feap. Svo, price Is 6d cloth, 


rhe 





By the Rev. W. 


“ Deserves the highest commendation, Faithful, simple, earnest, graphic, and piquant throughout.”—Christian 
Advocate, 
The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of the Dutch Republic. By 
J. B. pe LigFDE, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d cloth. 
“Mr, de Liefde's ‘ Beggars’ is a piece of genuine Historical romance, fall of incident, and not wanting iu col- 


our and lesson, The book is a good and lively one, and we cordially recommend it.”—Argosy. 


London: HODDER and STOUGIITON, 27 Paternoster row. 


Next week, price, folded in cloth case, 3s 6d. 
RESULTS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION, 
DISPLAYED AT ONE VIEW. 


STANFORD’S 
GUIDE MAP TO THE CONSTITUENCIES 


or 
ENGLAND AND WALES, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


Showing at a glance, by Party Colours, THE PREVAILING POLITICS of all the Counties, Parliamentary 
| Boroughs, Cinque Ports, and Universities, with the Number of Members for each, The Map is accompanied by 
ac omple te List, giving the Name and Party of every Candidate who went to the Poll, and of each Member of 
Parliament chosen at this Election; the Numbers Polled for Contested Seats ; and the Population according to 
the latest Returns. 


1868, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 











NEW WORK ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
POLITICAL SURVEY. 


MOUNTSTUART E, GRANT DUFF, 
Author of “ Studies in European Politics,” 





A 


By 

Member for the Elgin District of Burghs; 
EDMONSTON 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, 


&e., &e. 


and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 


and CO., London; and all Booksellers, 


— — ————————— = _— 


Ist of January, 1569, and to be continued Monthly, price One Shilling. 
THE 


REGISTER AND MAGAZINE OF BIOGRAPHY. 


The object of this publication is to furnish a public and permanent record of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
the Probate of Wills, with other interesting personal and domestic events, accompanied by complete Indexes 
of reference. 

Obituary Memoirs will be given of all persons of rank or eminence in literature, science, or art, and original 
papers on neglected Biograpay. Contemporaneous biographical publications will likewise be critically reviewed 

The present number is intended to contain Articles on Sir Francis Drake—The Life and Administration of 
| Lord Liverpool—Henry Constable the Poet—Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of New York—And Memoirs of 
Rossini, Dean Milman, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, M. Berryer, Baron James Rothschild, William 
Marrison, Samuel Lucas, and all persons of eminence recently deceased, 

Registration fee: Births, hulf-a-crown; Marriages, Deaths, or other Announcements, 5s. 

NICHOLS and SONS, 


” THE EXTRA- \-ORDINARY. 2 


a Double Extra Illustrated Christmas Number of 
JOURNAL, entitled 


“THE EXTRA-ORDINARY.” 


To be published on the 








25 Parliament street. 


. 
CHAMBERS'S 





j 
| Will shortly be issued, at Threepence, 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 





their Condi- 


rstitions, 


The INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA ; 


tion and Habits. With Researches into their Past History, Super 
Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By Rey. W. H. BRETT, Missionary in 


connection with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. 8vo, with numerous Coloured Ilustra- 
tions and Woodcuts, 18s. 

“ Embracing the earliest notices, together with the latest condition of the Indian 
tribes of Guiana, this volume forms one of the most weleom> of recent additions to 
our stores of foreign exploration and travel."—Saturday Revive, 

“The most remarkable thing in the book is the cosmozgony and fall of man as 


conceived by the Waraus, unless, indeed, Mr, Brett has been imposed upon by an 
audacious improvisatore."—Pa!l Ma/l Gazette. 
“ The author appears to have visited some of their most sequestered retreats. He 





is a keen observer, 2 fair draughtsman, and his work leaves a strong impression of 


his personal truthfulness, not an invariable quality of explorers. “Spectator, 


The RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: 


of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. 


Dialogues on 


Crown S8vo, 7s td, 


some 
CONTENTS. 
1, INTRODUCTORY. 5. ECCE HOMO. 
2. RITUALISM. 6. MIRACLES and SPECIAL 
3. INCREASE of the EPISCO- PROVIDENCES. 
PATE. 7. DOGMA—DEVELOPMENT. 
4. The CHURCH in NATAL. 8 The REAL PRESENCE. 





dificuity in naming avy other book of the day in whic wh the 
set forth with s> muct hf 1 completeness. 
has chosen a very well-informed, int telli. 


“We should have 
views of competing schools are 
«The writer has brought to the task he 

and candid mind.”"—/all Mall Gazette 


LIFE of COLUMBUS, the Diseoverer of 
Chiefly by ARTHU R HELPS, Auth rot © The Life of Las Cas ts, the 
Indies.” Assisted by H. PRESTON THOMAS. Crown S8vo, 6s, 






1es8 wn 





ge nt, 


The 
America 
Apostle of the 


ALDERSLEIGH : 
RIETHMULLER, Author of * / 
2 vols. post Svo, 15s, 

a high character, displaying .- 2 more ability and corr 
Reith: niiller is an 

mes mech malisin; but, havin: v 

His novel is written with a just 

faults and follies of individust! 

and it le tves upon the 


sy Cirisropuern James 


“Teuton, a Pvem,” &-. 


a Tale. 
Alexander Hamilton,” 





“Tt is a work of 
ment than is found in the gererality of nov 
does not use his art for the purposes of mere s¢ 
aim, he studies to accomplish it, and is Peacnteeth ny 
tation of human virtues, as well as of the 
ter, It isa good story, simply but well constructed ; 















mind of the reader a gi wl healthy impression, which will last longer than the time 

occupied in its perusal."—Vers 0 if the World. 

MINOR CHORDS, and Other Poems. By Sopita 
MAY ECKLEY. Feap. 8vo, 63, 

CASSANDRA, and Other Poems. By R. W. 


The Squire of Chapel Darestleld.” Feap. Svo, Os, 


QUEEN : 


BADDELEY, Author of * 


The NINE DAYS’ a Dramatic Poem. 


By Mrs. FREDERICK PRIDEAUX, Author of “Claudia.” Feap. 8vo, 5s 
(On Wednesday, Dec. 16. 
, 

The LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. By 


The Earthly Paradise,” &e. Crown Syo, 
(Third Edition now ready. 

English; fall of 

ud’ ng at 


WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of * 
7a Gd. 
“ Morris’s ‘Jason’ is the purest, simplest, and most idiomatic 
freshness, full of life, vivid in landscape, vivid in human action, worth re: 
the cost of many leisure hours even to a busy man,”—TZimes, 


SELECTION of PSALMS in VERSE, POEMS, and 
TRANSLATIONS. Pari L, by I(CHABOD CHARLES WRIGHT, M.A.. Trans- 
lator of “ Dante” and the * Lliad of Homer”; and Part IL, by his Son, HENRY 
SMITH WRIGHT, B.A. Crowza 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 





MEMOIR of Dr. HARVEY, F.R.S., &c., late Prof. 
(/nunediate'y. 


of Botany at Trinity College, Dublin. With Portrait, demy svo, 


BLEEK’S CRITICAL INTRODUCTION to the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by G, H. VENABLES, and Edited by the Rev 
E. VENABLES, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln Cathedral, 2 vols. post Svo, 
(/n the press. 
FAITH and SCIENCE. A Series of Essays. By 
GILBERT SUTTON, Post 8vo, price 9s, (Ready this day. 
CONTENTS, 


CHRISTIANITY and SCIENCE. | LOVE the LAW of LIFE. 

ENGLISH POSITIVISM. EQUAL DEMAND of INTEL- 

HAS MORAL PHILOSOPHY been; LECT and FEELING. 
LABOUR in VAIN? |The INSTRUMENT 

HAD the JEWS a PHILOSOPHY ? | AGENT. 

WAS JESUS the CHRIST ? ! The MYSTERIES of NATURE. 


A 


and the 


St. PAUL and the APOSTOLIC | The FUTURE REST. 
FAITH. | 
Also, a Critique on the Writings and Character of the late Rev. Mr. Robertson, of 


Brighton. 


or, Plain Words about Ritual 


J.S.B. MONSELL, = Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
(Third Edition now ready, 


NEW VICAR; 


By the Rev. 


OUR 


and Parish Work. 
By the same Author. 
HYMNS of LOVE and PRAISE for the CHURCH’S 


YEAR. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 


The PASSING BELL,ODE to the N 
and other Poems, 3s 6d. 
A BOOK of CONSOLATION in SICKNESS, 
SORROW, ADVERSITY, and OLD AGE. Gathered from the Writings of the 
* Wise and Good. With an Introduction. By JOHN MORRIS. Post svo, 6s. 


-IGHTINGALES, 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The LATER TALES of HANS CHRISTIAN 


ANDERSEN (1867. 1868), Translated by AUGUSTA PLESNER ii 
WARD. With Ulustrations by A. W. Cooper and other Artists, 


3561 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES, By 
£5 Bees, ae a “Melehior's Dream,” &, Illustrated by Pasutty 


me 
Crowa 






vDS in FUR and FEATHERS. 


F. W. Keyl. Crown Svo, 45. 


FRIEN By Gwyyrryy, 


Illustrated by 


loth gilt, with gilt edges, price 5s. 


CHRISTMAS 


Crown Syo, ¢ 


: 
AUNT JUDY’S 
morits more than a passing word of praise. It is a deligl 
stories, lve of them by one of the bestof story-tellers, Haus Christian And 
several capital papers by the editor, Mrs, Alfred Gatty: and a variety o 
fare sufficient to satisfy the most voracious appetite. To crown all. t} 
twenty full-page illustrations by well-known artists. By the w 
JUDY'S MAGAZINE is the pr ‘ttiest, and we think the best, peri 
lishel for children. The +3, the letterpress, the illustratio: 
admirable. The magazine appears monthly, and a new volume comm»? 
mouth,”—Daily Vews, Dee, 2, 136%, 

** Aunt Judy's Magazine’ is incomparably the 

which are exclusively prepared for tue delectation of c 

Dec. 5, 186s, 


” 
w. 


VOLUME 


itfal collection of 










stor! 





all the num -*rous se 
“—Week!y Mes 


best of 
hildren. 


In 52 2 Volumes, 
E lited (wit 


The Aldine Edition of the POETS 


(with Portraits), choicely printed and bound, price £12 18s 6d 















Memoirs) by the Rey. Alexander Dyce, Sir Harris Nicolas, the Rey, Jo! 
Mitford, " Morris, James H tnnay, W. Moy Thomas, John Bruce, the Rey, R 
Hooper, J. Payne Collier, James Yeowell, and Peter Cunningham 
AKENSIDE, 5s, | KIRKE WHITE. 5s 
BEATTIE. % | MILTON. 3 vols, 15s 
BURNS. : PARNELL. Sa. 

BUTLER. 29 | POPE. 3 vols, 15s 
CHAUCER, 6 vols, 30s, PRIOR. 2 vols, 10s. 
CHURCHILL. 2 vols, 10s SHAKESPE ARE. 5s 
COLLINS. 3s 6:1. SPE) “es Is, 25 
COWPER. 3 vols, 15s, 

DRYDEN. 5 vols, 25s, | 8 vols, 15s. 
FALCONER, 5s, j THOMSON. 2 vols, 19s 
GOLDSMITH, 5s. WYATT. 5s. 

GRAY. 5s, YOUNG, 2 vols, 10 


“CHRISTMAS-BOXES.” 

Mrs. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX for 
YOUNG PEOPLE. Comprising:— 

PARABLES from NATURE. with Portrait, each 5s 6.1 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED.—PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 


2 vols.. 


is G1 





DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES. 3s 6d. 
AUNT JUDY'S TAI 3s 6d. 

AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS, 3s 64. 

The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, &e. 3s 6d 
The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, &e, 2s 6d. 
The HUNDRETH BIRTHDAY, &c. 3s 6d. 


All beautifully printed and neatly bound, and put into a cloth BOX, price 31s 61 


rar r 7 ra x 7 
The POCKET-VOLUME SHAKESPEARE. Com- 
prising all his Plays and Poems, Carefully edited, from the First Folio Edition 
by THOMAS KEIGHILEY. With upwards of Six Hundred Ornamental 
Illustrations, beautifully printed at the Chiswick Pross, very ¢ hoicely boun di 
13 vols. royal 32mo, in a neat cloth BOX, price 21s. May also be had in Lea 
Bindings und Walnut Cases, 


REPRESENTATIVE POETS. Comprising :— 
MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols. 
BURNS’ POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols. 
LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. 
All beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, choicely bound in cloth, and put into 
a neat cloth BOX, uniform with * The Pocket-Volume Shakespeare.” Pric> 21s 


is. 


6 Vv 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. Comprising :— 
LAMB'S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
SOUTHEY'S LIFE of NELSON. 2 vols. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK, 2 vols 
WALTON'S ANGLER, Illustrated. 2 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE, 2 vo! 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S TALES. 2 vols. 


2 vols. 


vols 





In all, twelve beautifully printed yolumes, suitable for the pocket « 
very neatly bound in smooth cloth, and all enclosed in a neat ck tt 1 ‘Lb 
with the * Representative Poets.” Price 21s. 


DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY. Containing :— 
SHORT MEDITATIONS for EVERY DAY in the YEAR 
The CHRISTIAN TAUGHT by the CHURCH'S SERVICES. 
The COMPANION to the ALTAR. 
DEVOUT MUSINGS on the PSALMS, chiefly from St. 
All Edited by the Very Rev, W. FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Ch 
15 vols, royal 32mo, neatly bound, and put into a neat cloth B»x, 


The 


Augustine. 
ichester. Ia 
Price 21s 








London: 


BELL and DALDY, 


York Street, Covent Garden. 
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VESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 





Vessrs. BELL and DALDY have the pleasure of announcing the following important Work, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
and prepared under the superintendence of Arthur Helps, Esq. 


Nearly ready, Columbier folio, handsomely bound in bird’s-eye maple boards, price £6 Gs. 


MOUNTAIN, 


LOCH, AND GLEN, 


ILLUSTRATING 


“OUR LIFE IN T 


HE HIGHLANDS,” 


FROM PAINTINGS EXECUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 


BY JOSEPH 


ADAM; 


WITH AN ESSAY ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCOTLAND AND ITS PEOPLF, 
BY THE REV. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The EARLY WORKS of Sir EDWIN LANDSEER. 
Photographs from the best Engravings of his Early and justly Celebrated 
Works. With a Memoir of Sir E. Landseer and a Critical Essay on his 
Paintings. Handsomely bound, demy 4to, £1 11s 6d. 


MASTERPIECES of ENGLISH ART. 
Photographs from Works of the most Celebrated Painters of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries, copied from Fine Engravings. With a Memoir of 
each Painter by COSMO MONKHOUSE, Handsomely bound, demy 4to, £2 2s. 


oa ‘ ce oat Al . 7 
OUR LORD and HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES. 

A Series of Photographs after Drawings by LEONARDO DA VINCI, in the 

possession of Her Royal Highness the Grand-Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. Edited, 

with a History of each Disciple, by the Very Rev. HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 

Dean of Canterbury. Handsomely bound, royal 4to, £2 2s. 


- 
The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. 
The MADONNA SERIES. Photographs from the best Engravings of his most 
Celebrated Paintings. With Descriptions from Passavant's “Rafael von Urbino 
und sein Vater,” and Essays on the Genius of Raphael, by LUIGI LANZI and 
QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. Handsomely bound, demy 4to, price £2 2s, 


MASTERPIECES of FLEMISH ART. 
Photographs from the Works of the most Celebrated Early German, Flemish, 
and Dutch Painters, With a Memoir and a Critical Essay to each Painting by 
Mrs. CHARLES HEATON, Handsomely bound, demy 4to, £2 2s. 


T lL 
The WORLD’S PICTURES. 
A Series of Photographs of Fifteen of the most Celebrated Paintings in the 
World. Copied from the Best Engrayings. With an Introduction by C. C. 
BLACK, M.A. Demy 4to, £1 1s, 





ART and SONG.—* There are thirty-one plates altogether, of various interest, but 
never below that high standard of quality which has made English vignettes 
famous throughout Europe.”"—Saturday Revier. “A noble volume...... We could 
not pronounce higher praise than to say that the vignettes are worthy of the artists 
and engravers. They are thirty-one in number, and they form a perfect gallery of 
Art which is not te be criticized but admired,"— Times, 


ART and SONG. Illustrated by Painters and Poets. 
A Selection of the choicest Poems in the Language. Edited by the late Mr. 
ROBERT BELL. Illustrated with Steel Engravings of rare beauty from Draw- 
ings by D. Roberts, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, R.A., T. Stothard, R.A., W. Collins, 
R.A., F. Goodall, R.A., and other artists. New Edition, demy 4to, cloth, 31s 6d; 
in handsome walnut binding, 36s ; Large-Paper Edition, imperial 4to, proof im- 
pressions, £3 3s, Proofs before letters of the Engravings, in a portfolio, £5 5s 
(only fifty sets printed). 





MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART.—* Of such glorious pictures one can never be 
too often reminded, and this volume has the merit of supplying in an accessible 
form recollections of some of the greatest works of human genius.”—Saturday 
Review.——* Beginning with Cimabue and ending with Guido, this superb volume 
reproduces enough of the glory of the great phase of design to which it refers to 
render an extremely satisfactory account of its growth, elevation, and decay.”"— 
Athenxvum. 


MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART. Consisting of 
Photographs taken from the finest Engravings of the most Celebrated Paintings 
of the Italian Masters. With Descriptive Letter-press und Memoirs. Demy 4to, 
£2 2s, 


WILKIE’S GREAT WORKS.—* An interesting volume of English Photographs......... 
So far as we remember, no such complete collection of illustrations of the various 
styles of one of the very foremost of British Painters has hitherto been given to the 
world.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


The GREAT WORKS of Sir DAVID WILKIE. Con- 
sisting of Photographs of the finest Engravings of his most admired Works. 
With a Memoir aud Descriptive Letterpress. Demy 4to, £2 2s. 


.] 12 . T a . 
ANCESTRAL HOMES of ENGLAND. Containing 
Historical and Descriptive Notices of the Noblest Castles, Halls, and Mansions 
in the Kingdom. With 40 Coloured Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. F. O. 
MORRIS. 4to, very handsomely bound, £1 11s 6d. 


GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL.— Substential and important contributions to the 
highest art."—Saturday Keriew. 

The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. Thirty Photo- | 
ee from the most beautiful Engravings of Raphael's Paintings. With a 
Memoir, £2 2s. 


REMBRANDT'S ETCHINGS —“We have every touch and seratch which we 
know to be Rembrandt ‘—Saturday Keriew.—* The photographs have been } 
Successful to a marvel.”"—A thenwum. 


The CHOICEST of REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. 
Thirty beautiful Photographs from the Specimens in the British Museum and 
im the possession of Mr, Seymour Haden, With a Memoir by Dr. SCHEL- 
TEMA, of Amsterdum. Demy 4to, £2 2s. 








The RUINS of POMPEII. 


SUMMER SCENES.—* The pictures are perfectly fascinating." —Atheneum. 


SUMMER SCENES. By Birket Foster. Containing 
Photographs of his most admired Water-Colour Drawings. With Illustrative 
Selections from the Poets, Price £1 11s 6d. 


MEMORIALS of MULREADY.—* Here we have Mulready's precision, his poetical 
taste and his sweetness, very fairly preserved."—Saturday Review. 


MEMORIALS of MULREADY. Fourteen Photo- 
ay of } a admired Paintings. With a Memoir by F. G. STEPHENS. 
0, price £2 2s, 


RUINS of POMPEI—* A very sumptuous and artistic publication. So complete 
is the descriptive letter-press that it might almost stand for a manual of Roman 
domestic and social life."—Saturday Review.——" We can cordially recommend 
this entertaining book.”—<Athenwum, 


By Tuomas H. Dyer, 
LL.D., Author of “The History of the Kings of Rome,” A Series of large 
Photographic Views of the most interesting Remains. With a History of the 
Destruction of the City. Handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 


FLAXMANS DANTE.—* A very noble volume.” —Saturday Review, 


FLAXMAN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of DANTE. Com- 
plete, consisting of more than One Hundred large Plates, engraved by Moses. 
With a full Description of each Composition, from the Translation of the Rev. 
HENRY FRANCIS CARY. Very handsomely half bound in scarlet morocco, 
price £2 128 6d. 


BRITISH MOSSES, their HOMES, ASPECTS, and 
STRUCTURES, With a description of every Native Species, and an Ilustra- 
tion carefully drawn and etched from Nature by F. E. Trirrp. Crown 4to, 
elegantly bound, price 42s, 


y ’ 7. ‘ Al ’ ry 

The SCLENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, and 
MEDALS, ANCIENT and MODERN, By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D. 
A.M., F.RS., &c. Illustrated with Photographs of 160 Ancient and Modern 
Specimens, Demy 8vo, 31s 6d, 

This volume, besides giving a short history of the rise and progress of the art 
of gem-engraving, contains descriptions of the various instruments and processes 
employed both in producing genuine modern gems and in counterfeiting antiques. 

It is illustrated with 160 Photographs of Cameos, Intaglios, Medals, and Coins, 
both ancient and modern. A translation of the unpublished Autobiography ot 
Pistrucci, the most celebrated gem-engraver of this century, is appended, 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By ADELAIDE ANNE 
PROCTER. — With additional Poems, and an Introduction by CHARLES 
DicKENs, a Portrait by Jeens, and Twenty fine [llustrations by J. Teuniel, 
Lorenz Frihlich, Millais, &c. Feap. 4to, ornamental cloth, 21s; in walnut 
binding, 31s 6d. 


MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 
Complete in one Volume. With Notes on the Natural History. Illustrated by 
W. Holman Hunt, R.A., Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A., W. Millais, B.A., 
Lorenz Frohlich, H. Weir, J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, &c., &. F ‘ap. 4to, cloth, 21s, 
May also be had in 2 vols, Svo, 10s 6d each. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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WORKS ON THE APPLIED SCIENCES, 


THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS, &c. 





A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth Edition. Re-edited by the 


late W. T. BRANDE (the Author) and GEORGE W. COX, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, 63s, cloth ; or £4, half-bound in russia. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Sixth Edition, rewritte 
and enlarged by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo, £4 14s 6d; or £5 12s, 


half-bound in russia. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPLEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. — Fifth Edition, with Alterations and 
Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH. Additionally illustrated with upwards of 500 new Woodeuts, 8vo, 52s 6d, cloth; or 60s, half-bound 


in russia, 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the FINE and ORNAMENTAL 
ARTS. By W. B. SCOTT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with 50 Woodcut Illustrations, 8s 6d. 
MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL PAINTING. — By Sir Cuartes Locke Eastiake, some 


time President of the Royal Academy. Vol. IL, 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS: being a History of Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy, 


in continuation of “ Tuscan Sculptors.” By CHARLES C. PERKINS. Imperial 8vo, with 30 Etchings by the Author, and 13 Engrayings 


on wood, price 42s. 
By the same Author, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo, price 63s. 


TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 28 Wood Eagravings. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD CARVING, with Practical Instructions in the Art. By 
A. F. B. With 20 Plates of Illustrations engraved on wood. Quarto, 18s. 
LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamental. By W. Henry Norrtucorr. 


With about 240 Illustrations, engraved on steel and wood. 8vo, 18s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, for the use of Colleges and Schools. 


Translated and Edited by Professor E. ATKINSON, F.C.S., R.M. College, Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 663 Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 15s. 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. Grove, Q.C., V.P.R.S. Fifth 


Edition, revised, and augmented by a DISCOURSE on CONTINUITY. 8vo, 10s Gd. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Branches of other Sciences: founded on that 


& x of the late Dr. Ure. By HENRY WATTS, B.A., F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols. 8vo, £7 3s, cloth. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical, By Writuram Atten Mutter, M.D., 
LL.D., &c., Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 3 vols. 8vo, GOs. 
Part I—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Fourth Edition, 15s, 
Part II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Fourth Edition, 21s. 
Part III.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Third Edition, 24s. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Jonny Tyypant, LL.D., F.RS., Professor of Natural 


Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, with 108 Woodeuts, 10s 6d. 


By the same Author. 
SOUND: a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and 169 Woodcuts, 9s. 
The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., D.C.L., &c., Superintendent of the Natural-History Departments, British Museum. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 
3 vols. 8vo, £3 13s Gd. 
Vol. L—FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Vol. IL—WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodeuts, 21s. 
Vol. III, —MAMMALIA, including MAN, with 614 Woodcuts, 31s 6d. 


M*CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical of the Various 
COUNTRIES, PLACES, and Principal NATURAL OBJECTS in the WORLD. Revised by FREDERICK MARTIN. 4 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps, price £4 4s, cloth. 


“KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 


Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer of the World. Revised Edition, 8vo, 31s 6d, cloth; or 363 6d, half-bound in russia. 


PROFESSOR TWISDEN’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL MECHANICS, 
illustrated by numerous Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By T. W. Wess, M.A., F.R.ALS. 


Second Edition, revised and augmented; with Map, Plate, and several Woodcuts. 16mo, 7s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 
HISTORICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS. 











The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By James 
ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. Vols. I. to X., in 8vo, £7 2s, cloth; or £10 10s, bound in calf by Riviére. 


Vols. I. to IV. The Reign of Henry VIII. 54s. | Vols. VIT. and VIII. The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and II. 28s. 
Vols. Y. and VI. The Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. Vols. IX. and X. The Reign of Elizabeth, III. and IV. 32s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760- 


1860. By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. Second Edition. 2 vain 8vo, 33s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 
By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
By the same Author, in 2 vols. 8vo, ready in January. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY from THALES to COMTE. By Grorce Henry Lewes. 


Third Edition, rewritten and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II. By Lord Macauuay :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, ot. | CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. | PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the 


Edinburgh Review.—LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, 36s. TRAVELLER'S EDITION, in 1 vol., 21s. CABINET EDITION, 4 vols., 24s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vyo, 8s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 21s. | PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete and uniform Library Edition. Edited by his 


Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. §8 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, £5 5s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By Caartes Mertvare, LL.D., Chaplain to 


the Speaker. 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. 
-By JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN. 38 vols. crown 8yo, 22s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 


Edited by WILLIAM L. R. CATES. 8vo, 21s. 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Stepney, LL.D. 


Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James Anroony Froupe, M.A., late Fellow of 


Exeter College, Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. 
SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, 


with the Author’s approval, by the Rev. OswaLp J. ReicHet, M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s 64d. 


The AENEID of VIRGIL. Translated into English Verse. By Jouyx Conrneton, M.A., Corpus 


Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL. 
By E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth Edition. 8vo, 16s. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, CRITICAL, EXEGETICAL, 
and THEOLOGICAL. By the Rev. 8. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German. Edited, with a Pretace, by 


RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. Second Edition, revised and continued to the time of Samuel. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
*,* The Continuation, comprising the period from the Death of Moses, is published as a Seconp VOLUME, price 9s. 


The CHURCHMAN’S DAILY REMEMBRANCER of DOCTRINE and DUTY. New Edition, 
with a Preface by W. R. FREMANTLE, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” New Edition. 


Feap., 5s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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CHAPMAN 


& HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW EDITION OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL beg to announce an entirely New Edition of the whole of Mr, CARLYLE’s Works, to be complete in Thirty Volumes. It will be carefully 
revised by the Author, handsomely printed in demy svo, and entitled y 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE 


SARTOR RESARTUS; 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
By THOMAS CARLYLE, 


OF HERR TEUFELSDROCH. 


With a Portrait of the Author by Watts, R.A, Each work will be complete in itsel?. 








NEW BOOKS. 


The DECEMBER Number, 2s, of 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited i Joun Morey. 
CONTENTS. 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, By J. Addington Symonds. 
A WATCH in the NIGHT. By A. C. Swinburne. | 
PHILOSOPHY as a SUBJECT of STUDY. By G. Croom Robertson. | 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trollope. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION in the UNITEDSTATES. By Dr.C. Lathbury. | 


The CHAMBER of MEDIOCRITY. By the Editor, | 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Miners and Mining. By L. Smoniy. 
Imperial 8vo, with 170 Woodeuts, 10 Plates, richly coloured, 6 ditto representing 
Sections of Mines, and 14 Maps. [This day. 

NEW VOLUME of POEMS by the Hon. ROBERT LYTTON. 

ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time. By the Hon. Rosert Lytron. Feap. | 


8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The GUN, the ROD, and the SADDLE. By Unique. 





| 


| 


Crown Svo. 
(/n a few days, 
TOMMY TRY; or, the Adventures of a Boy in Science. By C. O. 
GrRooM NAPIER. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. [Vert week, 
A STUDY of the WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON. By E. C. 
TAINSH. Second Edition, crown 8vo. (This day. 
FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, and the DANUBE. By R. 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. 2 vols, crown S8vo, 20s. (This dau. 
“In more ways than one this book is a recurrence to the old style of travels, 
Mr. Arthur Arnold teils us all he sees, and he tells it familiarly."—Athenwum. 
FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN GATE. By IsaBeLie Saxon. 
Post 8vo, 9s. [This day. 
“This book is a record of the impressions produced upon the mind of an Eng- 
lish lady by five years’ residence in San Francisco. It contains an interesting 
account of what the writer saw, and also of what she felt.”"—Saturday Review, 
A THEORY of SIGHT; or, How we See and What we See. By H. F. 
GOBLET. Demy 8vo, 10s, | 
FAIRY RECORDS: Six in Number. By Carouine L. Moscror. | 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
HISTORY of FRIEDRICH II. of PRUSSIA, called FREDERICK 
the GREAT. By Tuomas CARLYLE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, with Maps. 
Vols, I. and II., containing Part L., * Friedrich till his Accession.” [7/is day. 
*,* These form New Volumes of the Uniform Edition of Mr, Carlyle’s Works, 
LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By J. A. Sr. Jony. New 
Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 
The HOLY LAND. By W. Herwortn Dixon. Post 8vo, with 2 
Steel and 12 Wood Engravings. Fourth Edition, 10s 6d. [Ready. 
VENEZUELA. Sketches of Life in a South-American Republic. By 
E. B, EASTWICK. C.B., F.R.S, Demy 8vo, with Map. Second Edition. 
RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. Edited, 
with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MAFFEI. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 24s. 
A SUMMER in ICELAND. By Dr. Parsxvtn, Professor of Geology in 
the University of Upsala. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. 
PRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTHMEN. By R. Keyser, Professor 
of History at the Royal University of Christiania. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 
“BONES and I;” or, the Skeleton at Home. By WayTE MELVILLE. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


bea eames CONSTITUTION. By Watrer Bacenor. Post 8vo, 


Live and TIMES of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Joun Fonster. 


Post Svo, with 40 [lustrations. Fourth Edition, 7s 6d. 





The WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 


2 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 
“TRICOTRIN ; the Story ot a Waif and Stray. By Ouida, 


Author of * Under Two Flags,” 3 vols, crown 8vo. (Ready this day, 
NEW NOVEL by T. A. TROLLOPE. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trollope, Author of 


“ La Beata,” “ Artingale Castle,” &c. 2 vols. crown Svo, [Vert week, 
NEW NOVEL. 


| TRUE to the LIFE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 


NEW NOVEL by FREDERICK MARTIN. 
ag STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND, of the 17th Lancers. 
By FREDERICK MARTIN. 5 vols. crown Svo. [Jn @ few days, 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ EDITH’S MARRIAGE.” 
A THORN in HIS SIDE. By Arnotp Hearn, Author of “ Edith’s 
Marriage.” 3 vols, crown 8vo. [/n a few days, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MARY CONSTANT.” 


| LAURA'S PRIDE. By the Author of ‘Mary Constant.” 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. [Ready, 
“XAVIER and I.” By Freperica Ricuarpson. Crown 8vyo, 
[Vert week, 


ON THE BRINK. By Sir Francis Vincent. 3 vols. 

“Tn commending the good art which so well sustains the reader's interest and his 
curiosity in this story, and its retinement and common sense, we must not forget the 
kindly spirit of its teachings by precept and example...... For its genial good sense, 
even more than its uncommon good workmanship, is this book to be commended.” 


—Morning Lost. 


A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo Monkuovuse. 3 vols. 


“ There are chapters full of incident and lifelike diulogue....../ Altogether the telling 
parts are of a superior character.”"—Sell’s Weekly Messenger. 





NEW VOLUMES OF CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 
STANDARD EDITIONS. 


The WHITE ROSE. By Wayrte MELvitte. Crown 8vo, price ds. 


(This day. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ouma, Crown 8vo, ds. [Ready. 
IDALIA: a Romance. By Ouma. Crown 8vo, ds. [Ready. 
CHANDOS. By Ovma. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Ready. 





POETRY. 

CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the Hon. Ropert Lytroy. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 
5 vols. feap. Svo, with Portrait, Seventh Edition, complete. 30s. 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of E. B. BROWNING. Crown 
Svo, with new Portrait and Vignette, Second Edition, 10s 6d. 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of ROBERT BROWNING. Feap. 
S¥o, 6s. 

PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. By Henry Taytor. 
Edition, 5s. 

EDWIN the FAIR, and ISAAC COMNENUS. By Henry Taytor. 
Feap. Svo, Fifth Edition, 6s. 

A SICILIAN SUMMER, ST. CLEMENT'S EVE, and other Poems- 

3y HenRY TAYLOR. Feap. 8vo, a New Edition, 5s. 


Feap. 8yo, Eighth 








COMPLETIO) 


“CHARLES DICKENS EDITION” OF MR. DICKEN 


The Complete Set of 18 vols., Roxburghe binding, £3 10s ; 


Royal 1lémo, handsomely printed on toned paper, with Illustrations. 


Vols, at 3s 6d. 


The PICKWICK PAPERS. DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. | BLEAK HOUSE. 


DOMBEY and SON, | LITTLE DORRIT. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEB OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


| OLIVER TWIST. A TALE 





'S’S WORKS. 


diito, bevelled cloth, £2 18s, 


Vols, at 3s. 

TWO CITIES. 

SKETC HES S by BOZ, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

HARD TIMES, and PICTURES from 
ITAT 

The Ne ‘OMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

AMERICAN NOTES, and REPRINTED 
PIECES. 








CHAPMAN and H 
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